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Containing 


An Appeal to the American People: 


As We Forgive Our Debtors 


Why Not Wipe the Allied Loans Off the 
Slate? 


Our act, primarily one that related to dollars and cents, would 
produce its greatest effect not through the pocketbook but through 
the heart and the mind. It would be a master stroke, fully match- 
ing in beneficence the scrapping of our ships and the initiation of 
a new instrumentality of reasonable intercourse between nations 
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The Best Books for Holiday Reading 








PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND 


Translated by HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD NORMAN 
With eight full-page illustrations by IVAN GLIDDEN 
“Mrs. Norman has been marvelously successful. The admirable trans- 
lation of these poetic dramas will demand an honorable place in every 
library devoted to the drama.”—Brander Matthews in the New York Times. 


2 vols. $10.50 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
“We see the Arctic through Stefansson’s eyes, no longer tragic and 
desolate, but converted by his adaptable spirit and clever creative hand 
to become fruitful and friendly—comfortable and almost jolly.”—Gilbert 


Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society. 


Collected Poems 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


“He has kept both uncorrupted and un- 
weakened, and has hammered his lovely 
images always out of the purest metal 
and in the chastest designs.”—Carl Van 
Doren in The Nation. $3.50 


The Open Sea 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


_“If you want something big and impres- 
sive take “The Open Sea,’ by Edgar Lee 
Masters, A great poet!’””—Boston ae 

$2.50 








Maria Chapdelaine 
A Tale of the Lake St. John Country 


By Louis Hémon. Translated by 
W. H. Blake. 


_“A story like a poem, almost all sensa- 
tion and picture, in which no false note 
disturbs the harmony.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. $2.00 


Beggars’ Gold 


By Ernest Poole 


“A parable in modern dress—beautifully 
told. The theme is honestly embodied in 
an action which is balanced and com- 
plete.”"-—H. W. Boynton in The Independ- 
ent. $2.00 


A Daughter of the 
Middle Border 


By Hamlin Garland 


“A book full of charm and human in- 
terest; a very chronicle of an American’s 
maturity and ripeness.”—New York Sun. 

Illustrated. $2.00 








Good New Novels 


——=Science in Fascinating Form 


Illustrated $6.00 


| Reynard the Fox 
By John Masefield 


Illustrated with 12 full-page plates in 
black and white and 4 color plates by 
G. D. Armour, and numerous illustrations 
by Carton Moorepark. 

“A sumptuous presentation of the most 
perfect of all Masefield’s narrative 
poems.”—New York Post. $5.00 


Dogtown Common 
By Percy Mackaye 


“Rich in content and dramatic in 
spirit; a notable contribution to Ameri- 
can poetry.”—New York Tribune. $1.50 











The Marriotts and the 
Powells 


By Isabella Holt 


“The sort of story that gets hold of 
one; . . .a story woven on the warp 
of sound, hard-thought ideas—there is 
something inspiring in its tribal scope.”’— 
New York Times. $2.00 


The Tower of Oblivion 


By Oliver Onions 

“A strangely beguiling novel, rich in 
the hues of a singularly prismatic prose, 
carrying through its pages the evanescent 
glory of the never abiding moment.”— 
New York Times. $1.75 


Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck 
By May Sinclair 
“A book of inward chuckles, It is 
worth while sticking around in a world 


where May Sinclair is writing books, . . . 
—Life. $2.00 











The Glands Regulating Personality 
A Study of the Glands of Internal Secretions in Relation to the Types of 
Human Nature, by Dr. LOUIS BERMAN 


“The personality of every human being is controlled by the quality and 
quantity of internal secretions acting in him”—this is but one of the author’s 


startling though thoughtful statements. 


He has almost dramatized the 


subject of the glands of internal secretion, which flit through the pages of 


the book like actors in a play. 
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At All Bookstores or From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 














Now is the time to make 
up your Library Order 
and to catch up on your 
reading of the notable 
books of 1921 





And Even Now 
By “MAX.” Brilliant sophisticated 
essays. $2 
Andivius Hedulio 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, 
author of “El Supremo.” Adventure 
in Roman times. 2 


Balkanized{Europe 

By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER. $5 
Brass. A Novel 

By CHARLES G. NORRIS. 


Dr. Tam O'Shanter 
A fine collie story. $2 


Essays on Books 

By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. $2 
Fifty Years of Golf 

By ANDRA KIRKALDY. $3 
Fishing from the Earliest 
Times 

By W. RADCLIFFE. $10 
Forty-Odd Years in the 
Literary Shop 

By JAMES L. FORD. $5 


Green Apple Harvest 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. $2 
lf | May 
By A. A. MILNE. $2.50 


The Manhood of Humanity 
3y ALFRED KORZYBSKI. $3 


The Next War 


By WILL IRWIN. $1.50 
New Masters of the Baltic 
By ARTHUR RUHL. $4 


Paris Days and London 
Nights 


By A. Z. and M. V. SNYDER. $4 


Practical Hints on Training 
for the Stage 


By AGNES PLATT. $2 
Producing Amateur 
Entertainments 

By HELEN FERRIS. $2.50 
The Street of Faces 

By CHARLES VINCE. $5 


The Sport of Our Ancestors 
Edited by LORD WILLOUGHBY 
DE BROKE. $10 

A Traveller in Little Things 
By W. H. HUDSON. $3 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Sth Ave. New York 
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Deflation—The Federal Reserve System and 


the Farmer 


By George E. Roberts 
Vice-President The National City Bank, New York 


pression, following a period of rising prices and 

great credit expansion, always brings criticism 
upon the banking system. As values decline bank deposits 
decline, because deposits are constantly being checked out 
in payment of obligations and replenished by the sale of 
commodities. The sale of a given amount of almost any 
commodity today does not create as large a bank deposit as 
it did before the fall of prices began. 

A period of rapidly declining prices is a trying one for 
a banker, for it affects the ability of his debtors to meet 
their obligations. A merchant who is in debt for a stock 
of goods which is declining in value is not as good a credit 
risk as when values are rising; and likewise a farmer can- 
not properly borrow as much against cattle, or cotton, or 
wheat when prices are falling and the outlook is bad, as 
when prices are rising and the outlook is good. 


N TIME of falling prices and general business de- 


Bankers’ Funds Are Trust Funds 

It must be always remembered in considering banking 
policies that the banker is dealing with trust funds, and 
upon the express understanding that he shall keep himself 
in position to return them on demand. This condition is 
fundamental to the banking business, for without it the 
public would decline to make deposits, and the economic 
service which the banks render to the community would be 
lost. It is inevitable, therefore, in time of falling prices, 
that bankers in many instances will find it necessary to 
call for additional security for outstanding loans, and fail- 
ing to get it will press for payment in full or in part. 

Then there is pressure brought to bear upon the banker 
by declining deposits As depositors draw down their bal- 
ances the banker turns of necessity to his loans for the 
means of meeting the demands. Nobody would reasonably 
expect a bank with $1,000,000 of deposits to lend as much 
as a bank with $2,000,000 of deposits, but there are many 
banks in this country today with from 25 to 50 per cent. 
less deposits than they had in the spring of 1920, and yet 
people are wondering why they lend less money. ~ 

These are the fundamental factors in every tight money 
situation following a boom period. The public turns fiercely 
on the banking system for not keeping money easy under 


conditions which are beyond its control. The real mischief 
was done when the public over-borrowed under the excite- 
ment of rising prices and booming times. Twice in this 
country within the memory of many persons the standard 
of value has been all but overthrown under the excitement 
and resentment arising from the pressure of such condi- 
tions. I refer to the greenback and free-silver campaigns. 


Federal Reserve System Under Fire 


The Federal Reserve System is now undergoing the first 
attack upon it, and the charges are perfectly familiar to 
any one who passed through the former experiences. The 
criticisms imply that if the system had but done its 
part we should still be enjoying the “prosperity” that char- 
acterized the first half of 1919 and the first quarter of 1920. 

There was plenty of warning, however, that such condi- 
tions could not prevail indefinitely. Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, who served as Comptroller of the Currency for 
many years and until last spring, in his official report dated 
December 6, 1920, says: 


The turning of the tide in the world delirium and inflation 
came in the Spring of 1920, with the financial and industrial 
collapse which took place in the Empire of Japan. i 

The story of Japan’s industrial and financial experience 
is largely similar to the experience of South American and 
European countries— some of them our allies and others 
neutrals. Some of these countries are now going through a 
business cataclysm similar to that through which Japan has 
so recently passed. In our own country we have been thus 
far fortunate enough—thanks largely to the splendid effi- 
ciency and stabilizing influence of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem—to avoid the financial crisis and complete disorganiza- 
tion which have made havoc elsewhere. We have passed 
with comparative safety through exceedingly troubled and 
nerve-racking times; but difficult and dangerous problems 
remain to be solved, the solution of which will demand clear 
heads and steady nerves. 


The Comptroller goes on to say that in his report of the 
year before, issued in 1919, he had called attention to the 
dangers existing in the situation and sounded a warning 
against them: 


A serious shrinkage of values was foreseen and predicted 
more than a year ago by those who stndied conditions and 
considered the history of past wars. 

In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency a year 
ago attention was directed to the grave dangers incident to 
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the then prevalent reckless expansion in prices, accompanied 

by a reduced production of commodities and articles repre- 

senting real wealth, and warning was given as to the inevi- 
table consequences. ... 

The graphic language in which Mr. Williams in two suc- 
cessive reports referred to the abnormal conditions shows 
that he considered them menacing. But he hoped that they 
might be brought under control without a shock. 


The Vicious Circle of Borrowing 

The trouble, however, with a wild situation like that is 
that it requires constant stimulus to keep it going. Unless 
prices keep on advancing they are bound to recede, and 
once opinion becomes general that they have gone over the 
crest a rapid collapse is inevitable. Rising prices stimu- 
late speculation in every line, with accumulation of stocks, 
and purchase of property by going into debt. The more a 
man borrows for such purposes on a rising market the 
more he makes, and the more he borrows and buys the 
higher prices go, but not to the sky. At some point the 
situation inevitably becomes top-heavy, and when prices be- 
gin to fall there is a lack of reserve power to meet it. 

This situation in 1920 was not confined to any part of the 
country or any one line of business. It was quite as bad 
in some agricultural districts as anywhere. The State of 
Iowa is one of the most substantial communities, and it 
enjoyed great “prosperity” during the war. It might be 
supposed that the farmers would reduce their indebted- 
ness, but instead of that they enormously increased it. The 
census figures show a great increase of mortgage indebt- 
edness, and they got head over heels in debt to the banks. 
At the last of June, 1919, the indebtedness of Iowa banks 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago aggregated $12,- 
000,000. This was after all the war loans had been floated. 
Moreover, they had a good crop that summer and the fall 
of prices did not come until more than a year later. It 
would seem that they might have paid off that debt to the 
Reserve bank, but when the fall of agricultural prices came 
in the fall of 1920 the indebtedness of the Iowa banks at 
the Reserve bank was $91,000,000! 

The Federal Reserve authorities aimed at nothing but 
stopping the “reckless expansion of prices” to which Mr. 
Williams refers—the crazy cycle of wages and prices which 
clearly would lead to disaster. But the touch of a restrain- 
ing hand was more than the fragile fabric could stand. 


Ex-Comptroller Williams’ Criticism 

Since he issued his official report dated December 6, 1920, 
Mr. Williams has become a pronounced critic of the man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve banks, and particularly of 
its treatment of the farmers. He has written at length to 
show that it has favored the trading and industrial com- 
munities at the expense of the farmer, and that it has con- 
tributed to bring about the great fall of prices and defla- 
tion of credits. 

It is interesting to note that many of these critics who 
now treat of the twelve Federal Reserve banks as though 
they were one are the same people who in planning the 
system were determined to have twelve independent banks, 
which would conserve the financial resources of each dis- 
trict primarily for that district. Their dominant thought 
was fear of New York and a financial ring. They were so 
eager to trim New York that they put Jersey City in the 
Philadelphia district and Greenwich, Connecticut, in the 
‘Boston district. They established twelve originally water- 
tight compartments, with the intention of dividing the bank- 
ing resources of the country and keeping them at home. 
Above everything else they wanted to get away from the 
plan of a central bank, free to use its resources anywhere. 
It is true that in the last days of the consideration of the 
measure, at the suggestion of bankers, an amendment was 
made authorizing the Reserve Board to require any Re- 
serve Bank to rediscount for another, which has greatly 


‘classed as “non-agricultural.” 
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increased the flexibility and efficiency of the system, but 
that was not a feature upon which the critics of New York 
set any store at the time. 

The twelve Federal Reserve banks are owied in the dis- 
tricts where they are located, and elect their own directors 
and officers, except the chairman of the board. Their de- 
posits come in the main from within their districts, and un- 
doubtedly it is right that primarily the funds should be 
used within the district where they belong. 


What the Big Reserve Banks Have Done for the 
Country Districts 

Now the fact is that the reserve deposits held by the five 
Reserve banks at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago comprise approximately 75 per cent. of 
the reserves of the system, and it is natural and proper 
that the loans should greatly exceed the loans of the banks 
in other districts. The loans of the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis member banks are nearly equal to those of all 
the country banks in the system. 

It must be considered also that the banks of the centres 
have borrowed heavily for the very purpose of lending to 
their correspondent banks in the country districts. 

Furthermore, it must be considered that the loans made 
by member banks at the centres to manufacturers and 
wholesalers were in large part used for the purpose of en- 
abling country dealers to extend credit to the farmers. 
When country collections are poor the demand for credit 
backs up through the country dealers to the jobbers and 
falls on the city banks. It is a gross misrepresentation of 
the real situation to assume that the credits granted to 
manufacturers, jobbers, railroads, grain dealers, and others 
who buy of and sell to the farmers are of no service to the 
farmer. He may be carried through these agencies when 
he would not be able to borrow of local banks. 

Finally, the Reserve banks of the East and Cleveland 
have been almost: continuous lenders to the Reserve banks 
of Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and Dallas to enable them to carry the country banks of 
their districts, these loans in the fall of 1920 aggregating 
nearly $200,000,000, an amount approximately 30 per cent. 
of the latter’s total loans. 

In order to obtain a definite statement upon the extent 
of deflation in agricultural districts as compared with other 
localities, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York compiled 
a table by counties, in which counties the value of whose 
products was 80 per cent. or more from agricultural 
sources, were classed as “agricultural’’; those whose 
products were in value at least 50 per cent. agricultural 
were classed as “semi-agricultural,” and those whose 
products were less than 80 per cent. agricultural were 
Here are the results: 

Between May 4, 1920, and April 28, 1921, the loans and 
discounts of banks in agricultural counties throughout the 
country declined $36,500,000, or slightly more than 1.2 per 
cent.; the loans and discounts of banks in semi-agricultural 
counties declined $18,700,000, or 1.3 per cent.; and the 
loans and discounts of banks in non-agricultural counties 
declined $827,100,000, or 5.6 per cent. The borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve banks by banks in agricultural counties 
increased $127,600,000, or 56.6 per cent.; borrowings by 
banks in semi-agricultural counties remained practically sta- 
tionary; and borrowings by banks in non-agricultural coun- 
ties declined $629,100,000, or 28.5 per cent. 

The truth is that the Reserve system has rendered an 
enormous service to the country in these trying times 
through which all the world is passing. It is difficult to 
see how we could have managed without it, and it is un- 
reasonable to complain because it has not accomplished the 
impossible. The Eastern Reserve banks have loan d noth- 
ing within their districts during the past year but the 
funds belonging in their districts, and have loaned heavily, 
directly and indirectly, to support the country banks in 
the Western and Southern districts. 
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Judge Hooper on the Four-Power Treaty 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


In the following sketch the author of “Pigs is Pigs” creates a character to whose genial weekly comments— 
enlivened by the drawings of Tony Sarg—our readers will soon begin to look forward, we are confident, with 
the keenest interest.—Editors. 


inkwell, the eminent Riverbank jurist, Justice of 
the Peace Lemuel Hooper, put his spectacles on 
his nose and remarked that court was open. 
“No cases this morning, your honor,” said Officer Durfey. 
“Crime is sort of slack, hey?” said the judge as he put 
his feet on his desk and opened the morning newspaper. 
“Yes, your honor,” said Officer Durfey, “but the 
day is young and I have hopes.” 
“And why, Durfey; why?” asked Judge Hooper, 
scanning the headlines. 
“Well, your honor,” said Mr. Durfey, “do not 
courts and the troubles for the courts to settle run 
side by side, sir? ’Twould be a shame, your honor, 
if the knowledge that we are here and ready to 
maintain justice and preserve the peace was not 


H =: instructed Court-officer Durfey to fill the 


sufficient to induce the population to indulge in riot = 


and misdemeanor.” 








Judge Hooper put down his paper and looked at Officer 
Durfey sternly. 

“Durfey,” he said, pointing a stubby finger, “you make 
me think of Senator Borah, down there at our glorious 
Capitol in the magnificent but costly city of Washington. 
A little more talk like that, Durfey, and you'll be qualified 
to enter the Senate and enunciate the doctrine that every 
treaty of peace is a road to war. I can see you, Durfey, 
standing there, hand in hand with Mr. Borah, singing the 
chorus to his favorite song, “I Don’t Care What Its Words 
May Be, Every Treaty Looks Alike to Me.’” 

“Who is Borah?” asked Mr. Durfey. 





“He is the man,” said Judge Hooper, “who so successfully 
convinced many that black was black that now he seems 
unable to stop. He sees nothing but black. To the Senator 
black is black, and white is black, and pale blue with pink 
spots is black. He is like the man that looks at the sun 
too long, Durfey. He looked at the Treaty of Versailles 
and Article X so long and hard, Durfey, that he sees 
them everywhere, even in the 
Treaty of Four Nations. No 
doubt he would see Article X 
in the Ten Commandments if 
they were put in the form of a 
treaty. ‘Thou shalt not steal’ is 
a dangerous sentiment, Durfey, 
when put into a treaty concern- 
ing the Pacific Islands. 

“If you were a Senator like 
Borah, Durfey, you would arise 
in the Senate and clear your 
throat and talk: 


) 




















“‘Fellow Senators and Gallery,’ you would orate. ‘Ob- 
serve the hideous iniquity of this outrageous Treaty of 
Four which that bloodthirsty Hughes and gore-loving 
Harding are trying to put over on us. Was ever a peace- 
fully inclined nation requested to sign such a dangerous 
document? What does it say, gentlemen? It says, in 
frightful words of dire import, that the high contracting 
parties “agree between themselves to respect their rights 
in relation to their insular possessions in the regions of 
the Pacific Ocean!” To respect their rights, gentlemen! 
That means war! Is it not a well-known historical fact, 
gentlemen, that whenever one nation respects the rights of 
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another there is bloodshed and murder? 
“respect”’! 

‘Gentlemen,’ you would continue, Durfey. ‘Sit still and 
let the full significance of this sink into your thick skulls. 
It means we agree not to steal each other’s islands. That 
means war. You may not understand it so but I have a 
better scoopful of brains. The only way to prevent the 
Pacific Ocean from becoming the Bellicose Ocean is to 
have all hands free to sneak up on an unsuspecting island 
any dark night and steal it. But that is not all, gentle- 
men! There is worse. If trouble comes, the four high con- 
tracting parties agree to call a conference to talk things 


over and to meet the exigencies of the particular situa- 
tion. 


I fear that word 


“*Gentlemen,’ you would continue, Durfey, ‘could any- 
thing be worse? You may not think getting together to 
talk over what is to be done means war, but you’re wrong. 
I know! I have had experience. Whenever I get together 
to talk there is war. That proves it!’ 

“To my notion, Durfey, Mr. Borah has specialized so 
continuously in the science of finding niggers in woodpiles 
that he can see them lurking in everything from an ice- 
cream cone to a pumpkin pie. If you shake my hand and 
wish me a happy New Year, Durfey, I do not consider that 
you are agreeing to get a gun and murder my brother-in- 
law if he borrows my socks without asking. If I take out 
an insurance policy on my barn, Durfey, it does not mean 
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that I have to join the Relief Hook & Ladder Company 
and wear a leather helmet for life. You’re my friend, 
Durfey, and it is understood that you'll not burn down 
my chicken-coop and I’ll not burn down yours, but if your 
dog-house catches fire, I’ll go to the fire or not, as I 
choose. And I don’t say but what, if your dog-house stands 
close against my barn, I’ll be most likely to be on hand. 
I’d be on hand whether you were my friend or not, Durfey, 
and that’s all this famous treaty amounts to. 

“The four Powers, Durfey, are like four sane-enough 
men whose back-yards butt up together. Instead of waiting 
until all their gardens are dug up and everybody so mad 
they see red, they get together and agree to keep their 
chickens at home where they belong. And, furthermore, 
Durfey, they agree that if trouble comes, they will get 
together over the back fence and decide what to do abou: 
it. Even, it may be, if it happens to be a fifth neighbor’s 
chicken that makes the trouble. And where’s the harm, 
Durfey? Does it mean that one and all must start to 
throw bricks? So Mr. Borah seems to think, Durfey, but 
it is more likely that instead of a deluge of gore and 
murder a friendly talk would lead to nothing worse than 
putting up a few more feet of chicken wire.” 

“But why have any treaties if having none keeps us 
out of foreign wars, your honor?” asked Durfey. 

“Because having none keeps us out of foreign wars the 
way having none kept us out of the World War.” 





Gustave Flaubert: a Retrospect 


December, 1821—December, 1921 
By Ernest Boyd 


the celebration in France of the birth of Gustave 

Flaubert, who was born at Rouen, on December 12, 
1821. Few of the many great names which the year has 
thus recalled to public memory could provide more appro- 
priately and more usefully an opportunity for critical retro- 
spection than that of the author of “Madame Bovary.” 
Although the term “realism” does not, as is often supposed, 
date from the publication of that work, Flaubert is gen- 
erally accepted as the father of the realistic novel. It was 
after a dinner given in his honor by Maupassant, Zola, 
Huysmans, and Octave Mirbeau,in 1877, that the “Natural- 
istic” school was created by the French press. The fame 
of Flaubert is definitely associated with Realism and 
Naturalism, and, as these are precisely the elements in 
contemporary American literature which are cultivated by 
the younger novelists, it is interesting to glance back at the 
chapter in French literature which began with “Madame 
Bovary” in 1857. 

It was a year in which the unsuspecting Flaubert had 
every reason to believe that he could go on quietly writing 
for himself, as he had been doing ever since his return from 
the East. Labiche’s comedies and the melodramas of 
Dumas, fils, kept the theatre public busy; at the opera the 
first performance of Weber’s “Oberon” occupied the atten- 
tion of music lovers, while the reception of Augier at the 
French Academy and the death of Alfred de Musset pro- 
vided the literary world with excitement, varied by the 
thrills of legal scandals, the trial of Baudelaire for “Les 


TT year, so rich in literary centenaries, closes with 


Fleurs du Mal,” and Victor Hugo’s attempted injunction 
against “Rigoletto,” on the ground that it was stolen from 
“Le Roi s’amuse.” Paris had obviously plenty of things to 
attend to without troubling over the first novel of Gustave 
Flaubert, whose name was utterly unknown to more than 
a small circle when he began to issue “Madame Bovary” as 
a serial in La Revue de Paris. 

Unfortunately, that review was in bad odor politically 
with the authorities, and they made the novel a pretext for 
harassing the editors. Flaubert was, however, more for- 
tunate than Baudelaire, a few months later, for he was 
acquitted, in consideration of the serious artistic purpose 
which clearly inspired his work. The trial, as is the custom 
in these affairs, merely served as an enormous advertise- 
ment for the new author, of which his publisher reaped the 
immediate benefit, for Flaubert had received only five hun- 
dred francs for the rights to the book during five years. 
So great was the success of the scandal that a newspaper 
at once offered him fifty centimes a line for his next novel. 
clearly a substantial advance upon the terms he had received 
for his first work. All the interests of the crowd were 
driven into the background by “Madame Bovary”; no vaude- 
ville show was complete without its song on the subject, 
and burlesque playlets were written with Emma Bovary as 
the central figure. The reviewers had naturally jumped 
into the fray and the furious and eternal battle was waged 
with great vigor, only Sainte-Beuve, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
Baudelaire, and a few of the more discriminating realizing 
the true value and the literary significance of “Madame 
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Bovary.” The press as a whole gave preference to Ernest 
Feydeau’s “Fanny,” a novel which appeared about the same 
time and presented a certain superficial resemblance to 
Flaubert’s in its treatment of a similar theme, but is long 
since forgotten. 

All the circumstances were propitious for a further ex- 
ploitation of public curiosity, but Flaubert returned to his 
home near Rouen and gave no heed to popular clamor for 
five years, when he published “Salammbé.” In the interval, 
all sorts of rumors had been in circulation, the author’s 
first book was flying backwards and forwards like a shuttle- 
cock between the camps of the realists and their opponents, 
and the general expectation was that Flaubert would either 
aggravate his former offences, or offer some sort of amende 
honorable. Flaubert did neither; he simply flabbergasted 
both his friends and his enemies by publishing this lengthy 
novel of Carthaginian life. Sainte-Beuve, even, called for 
a lexicon with which to decipher this mass of exotic words 
and archaeological terms, the learned experts denounced the 
pretensions of this novelist turned historian, and the inac- 
curacies of detail were solemnly exposed. In the main there 
was agreement on one point: the book was dull, though some 
suspected, and tried to prove, that indecencies were con- 
cealed beneath its soporific weight. The dullness and latent 
obscenity of “Salammb6” were the leading counts in the pop- 
ular indictment of the book, for Flaubert was now a public 
personage and had to pay the penalty. Once more his name 
and his work were bandied about in the couplets of vaude- 
ville singers, and an elaborate burlesque, “Folammbé, ou les 
Cocasseries carthaginoises,” was produced at the Palais- 
Royal Theatre, in which Hamilcar became Arriv’tar, and 
by dint of much punning of this type the whole story was 
turned into ridicule, precisely in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the legend of the author’s manifold indecencies. It is 
remarkable how the cheap humor of this parody summed 
up the general tendency of contemporary criticism towards 
“Salammbé,” into which Flaubert had poured all his roman- 
ticism, his love of the fabulous Orient, of color and sound 
and primitive passion. 

The author himself considered this book to be an even 
more definite manifestation of his theory of art than 
‘Madame Bovary,” and it was upon his theory, the doctrine 
of “impersonal” literature, that the whole reaction against 
the Romantic Movement took its stand. The Romanticists 
were entirely personal and subjective; the Realists sought 
for an objective, dispassionate notation of life, from which 
the author’s personality and his sentiments are eliminated. 
What is the explanation of this misunderstanding between 
the master and his disciples? To ask this is to raise the 
whole problem of Flaubert’s realism, for, it has often been 
pointed out, his works are apparently realistic and romantic 
alternately. After “Madame Bovary” came “Salammbé,” 
and then “L’Education sentimentale,” which was followed 
by “La Tentation de Saint-Antoine”; after which came the 
unfinished “Bouvard et Pécuchet.” If the author of these 
works was hailed and denounced as the begetter of the 
realistic novel, if the Goncourts and Maupassant and Zola 
elected him as master, later criticism is disposed to regard 
him rather differently, and to refuse to allow him to be 
claimed either by the Realists or the Romanticists. He 
seems at bottom to have belonged to the latter rather than 
the former, but his romanticism was not based upon that 
horror of reality which is the true mark of the French 
Romantic school. 

Thus in his works of sheer, imagination, “Salammbé” and 
“La Tentation,” the desire for reality, for verisimilitude, 
for the suppression of his own personality, leads him to 
write his romance as Zola documented himself for his 
records of the Second Empire. In his realistic novels, on 
the other hand, he took refuge from the despotism of facts 
by transferring his romanticism to his characters, to 
Frédéric in “L’Education sentimentale,” to Emma _ in 
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“Madame Bovary,” and, above all, by allowing himself the 
freest play in the beauty of his words, in the wonderful 
rhythm of his phrases, so that a story of provincial adultery, 
the most hackneyed theme in fiction, takes on the glamor 
of Chateaubriand’s adventures in mythical regions of 
tropical beauty. As his correspondence reveals, Flaubert’s 
romantic imagination was never more powerfully stimulated 
than when he was engaged upon a work of realism, but 
when he turned to a work of imagination, then his scrup- 
ulous concern for reality insisted upon satisfaction. 

This Romanticist who had no fear of reality was destined 
to live just long enough to see the rise of a literary genera- 
tion which cultivated that fearlessness to a point where the 
Realist dominated everything else. In 1877 he was the 
guest at a dinner party from which came the six authors, 
Emile Zola, Guy de Maupassant, J. K. Huysmans, Henry 
Céard, Léon Hennique, and Paul Alexis, who launched the 
Naturalistic movement with “Les Soirées de Médan,” which 
was published in 1880, the year of Flaubert’s death. Look- 
ing over the work of this group, not to mention the de- 
servedly forgotten host of their imitators, it is difficult to 
connect them with Flaubert. That scrupulous artist, who 
could spend five days over the writing of one page, whose 
style is one of the delights of French literature, was surely 
the strangest progenitor for that brood of Naturalists. 
The Goncourts still preserved their cult of the “exact word,” 
of the “rare epithet,” but these writers cultivated the com- 
monplace in both style and matter. Their virtues are seen 
in the work of Maupassant and in that sardonic little mas- 
terpiece of Henry Céard’s, “Une Belle Journée,” but who 
reads Zola nowadays, and who even remembers Leon Hen- 
nique and Paul Alexis, “the shadow of Zola,” as he was 
called?” , 

In the pleasant process of progressing backwards, in 
which the younger American novelists are just now en- 
gaged, the oblivion which has’ descended upon Flaubert’s 
succession seems to be ignored, or, at least, to suggest no 
disquieting reflections. There is a drift in contemporary 
fiction which takes the novel back to France of the eighties 
and late seventies, but not to the fifties, when Flaubert 
expressed the only durable reaction against Romanticism. 
All literature is the history of the reaction of one genera- 
tion against the idols of another, and “Madame Bovary” 
marked the end of the Romantic movement. It was the 
work of the transition and is therefore characterized by that 
hesitation between two schools, which is the essence of 
Flaubert. The modern Realists, like his immediate suc- 
cessors, have emphasized only one element in the movement 
of which he was the leader, and their preoccupation with 
the mere details of actuality will as surely condemn them 
to neglect as it has condemned the voluminous literature of 
the Naturalistic school. With the exception of Baudelaire, 
no other French writer in modern times has exercised so 
powerful an influence as Flaubert with so small a volume 
of published work. During his lifetime only five books of 
his were published, yet they endure, while the twenty vol- 
umes of Zola’s Rougon-Macquart series and the sixteen 
other volumes of his miscellaneous fiction have fallen into 
increasing disrepute, together with most of the “polygraphy” 
of that period. “Madame Bovary” shocked the bourgeoisie 
in accordance with all the rules of Naturalistic procedure; 
it evoked and reconstructed the life of a provincial town 
with the superb skill of the creative genius who is master 
of detail, in a fashion which only makes the labored piling 
up of facts seem intolerable in his successors. Yet, it lives, 
after all these years, as photographic realism never lives 
after the external circumstances of the time have changed. 
It lives because of that dual element in the genius of Gus- 
tave Flaubert, which enabled him to see the dream and the 
reality which together make up the sum of human existence, 
and to express both with the sensitive beauty of a great 
artist. 























As We Forgive Our Debtors 


ISCUSSION of the possible remission of the debts 
D owed by the Allied nations to the United States 
Government is complicated by two elements 
which interfere with a straightforward examination of 
the question upon its intrinsic merits. In the first place, 
the discussion is usually throttled at the very outset by 
the thought that, whatever might be said in favor of 
such a proposal, it is a waste of energy to discuss it 
because there is no chance of Congress assenting to 
anything of the kind. And secondly, any raising of 
the question is almost sure to be met by the charge 
that it is the result, directly or indirectly, of instigation 
by Great Britain, France, or some other of the debtor 
nations. 

As regards the first point, it may well be said that, 
whether or not there is any chance of Congressional ap- 
proval, it is fitting that the nation should give to the 
subject the consideration which its high importance 
demands; and further, that in matters of this kind ap- 
pearances are often deceptive—things seemingly out of 
the question in advance of public discussion become pos- 
sible enough as a result of it. And as to the second 
point, it should suffice to remark that there are in this 
country a large number of persons of the highest stand- 
ing as citizens, as thinkers, and as men of affairs, who 
heartily believe that a remission of the Allied debts by 
the United States Government would be a superb stroke 
not only of humanity but of statesmanship; who are 
convinced that, to say nothing of its benefit to other 
nations, it would turn out a most excellent investment 
for the American people; who earnestly express this 
view in private conversation, but who refrain from 
pushing it in public owing to the feeling that its advo- 
cacy would be practically hopeless; and who, if they did 
give voice to their opinion, would do it solely of their 
own motion, and without any outside instigation what- 
soever. 


The Question on Its Merits 


Setting both these considerations aside, therefore, let 
us endeavor to look at the question simply from the 
standpoint of its inherent merits. During the Great 
War, after our entrance into it, the United States lent 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, and other countries 
which were fighting the common enemy some ten bil- 
lions of dollars. None of these countries can claim that 
it is our clear duty to remit the debt thus incurred by 
them. They knew what they were doing when they in- 
curred it; they entered no qualification as to its binding 
character. If the debt is to be remitted in whole or in 
part, this must be because that course is felt to be right 
by the United States either as a matter of its own feel- 
ing of honor, as a matter of humanity and good will, or 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest. The question 
is whether there is sound reason for so feeling on any 
or all of these grounds; and we believe that the answer 
is that there is such reason on all three of them, and 


that the united force of the three makes the case con- 
clusive. 


When and How the Debt Was Incurred 

It is well to remember that not one dollar of the Allied 
debt to the United States Government was incurred 
until the United States became a participant in the 
war. Before that time considerable sums had been 
raised in America by the Allied Governments by means 
of securities taken up by individuals in this country; 
but these do not enter at all into the question. It was 
not until we became to all intents and purposes allies 
of the European Entente Powers that any advances 
were made by our Government to them. We threw our- 
selves heart and soul into the struggle; it was the splen- 
did manifestation of American power and heroism that 
brought the conflict to its victorious close. But it was 
the better part of a year before that force was put into 
play, and it was only during the last few months of the 
war that it was thrown into the scale in decisive fashion. 
Our allies, during that year of waiting, were continuing 
to pour out both their blood and their treasure as they 
had been doing for two and a half years before; during 
which two and a half years we had been growing rich | 
at an unparalleled rate while they had been suffering 
the most exhausting possible drain upon their resources, 
material and human. The money—or rather, money’s 
worth, for the money was all spent in America—which 
we were sending over to them was maintaining the 7 
armies that were holding the ground against our 
enemy until our own forces could be brought to bear. 
Had our men been on the battle line, as they were 
afterwards, the cost to us would have far exceeded the 
amount that we advanced to our allies. Our service to 
them was beyond all computation; it made the difference 
between victory and defeat. But if—as surely every 
true American feels—the victory was not merely their 
victory but owrs as well, would it not be the part of a high ; 
sense of honor to feel that the money we lent them d 
before we began to fight should be regarded in the light 
of a contribution to the common cause, which we should 
not only be willing but glad to assume as our own? 


An Objection Considered | 

Before leaving this aspect of the question, it may be 
well to say a word about one objection that deserves at- 
tention. It has been urged against a remission of the 
debt that the precedent set by it would make interna- 
tional borrowing in time of war impossible in the 
future. But the force of this objection disappears upon 
examination. Nobody imagines that the precedent would 
have any influence upon the possibilities of ordinary in- 
ternational borrowing, in time either of peace or of war. 
It would only affect a case in which nations were banded 
together in a great cause, and the borrowing was an in- 
cident of the common effort. And in such a case it wi!l 
be all the better that the nations should clearly recog- 
nize, what in the nature of things must be the fact, that 
the obligation of the debtor is not to be regarded in the 
stern and rigorous spirit in which debts are usually 
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viewed. Indeed, it would be best of all that any great 
and wealthy and comparatively unscathed member of 
the alliance should frankly from the outset view its 
contingent of financial assistance as a contribution to 
the common cause rather than as a loan to be repaid 
however great the hardship and inequality that repay- 
ment might entail. 


Humanity and Good Will 

On the side of humanity and good will, the case is so 
plain‘that words are almost needless. The only answer 
to it is to be found in the much-abused maxim that char- 
ity begins at home—a maxim too often translated into 
practice as though it read that charity begins and ends 
at home. Our sufferings in the common cause were so 
slight in comparison with those of our allies, our ma- 
terial condition is so immeasurably better than theirs, 
our difficulties are so trivial alongside those with which 
they have to cope, that a policy of generosity in regard 
to the money they owe us must instinctively recommend 
itself to any large-hearted and large-minded American. 


Enlightened Self-Interest 

We freely admit, however, that if there were nothing 
to be said for the proposal except that it is what a high 
sense of honor and a generous regard for friends in 
distress would dictate, there could be no practical chance 
of its adoption. High sense of honor, generous regard 
for friends in distress, its opponents would say, are all 
very fine; but the American people are not going to be 
taxed to the tune of half a billion dollars a year in order 
to gratify those sentiments, however beautiful. But 
fortunately the case is fully as strong from the stand- 
point of enlightened self-interest. The prosperity of 
Europe, its return to a normal state, is a prime essential 
of the return of our own prosperity. The removal of 
the burden of that ten or eleven billions of debt would 
have a wonderfully stimulating influence on European 
financial and industrial conditions. Moreover, it must 
be frankly understood that, so far as the immediate 
future is concerned, the remission of the debt would 
make little difference in our own finances; for is it not 
pretty generally agreed on all hands that the United 
States will not press for payment even of interest, to 
say nothing of principal, and that no country except 
Great Britain will make such payments for years to 
come? The case of Britain, moreover, is peculiar, in 
that she has always stood ready to cancel the debts 
owed to her by her allies if we did the like by her debt 


-to us; accordingly, our cancellation of Britain’s debt 


would redound to the benefit of France and other hard- 
pressed countries, and act as a two-fold relief to the 
world. Broadly speaking, what would happen if we were 
to remit the Allied debts to us would be that we should 
make no great sacrifice in the way of immediate rev- 
enue; our sacrifice, such as it was, would have refer- 
ence practically to a remote time—a time when circum- 
stances might have so wholly changed that no one can 
say with any confidence what will really happen. And 
it is the opinion of many of the most competent and 
sober judges that, whatever we may do at the present 
time, we shall in the end let the debts go. 

Now the point is that this is the time when the world 
stands in desperate need of relief from care and depres- 
sion and uncertainty; this is the time when the revival 
of industrial and commercial and financial energy is of 
infinite importance; this is the time when anything that 
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gives Europe a big shove forward will be reflected in a 
tremendous advance in our own prosperity; and this is 
the time when we need that advance more than we have 
ever done since the dark days of 1893-7. And that is 
one great reason why cool-headed leaders in the finan- 
cial world feel convinced that the best possible invest- 
ment that America could make of ten billion dollars, the 
best possible investment in a strictly material sense, 
would be to lift that debt from the shoulders, to exor- 
cise the worry about the debt from the minds, of the 
European peoples. 


The Moral Effect Most Potent of All 

But there is in the case a broader consideration, a 
more potent element, than even this. The direct finan- 
cial relief to the several nations whose debts were can- 
celed would, we are convinced, represent but a small 
part of the beneficent influence which our act would 
exert upon the world. It would be hailed as an evidence 
of magnanimity, of largeness of heart and largeness of 
mind. It would operate—just as Mr. Hughes’s opening 
speech at the Conference did—to confound cynics and 
pessimists, to hearten those who do not despair of the 
world’s future. The degree in which such heartening 
would quicken the economic life of the world is quite 
beyond the reach of any ordinary commercial or finan- 
cial calculation. What the world needs above all else, 
for its economic no less than its spiritual restoration, 
is a return of confidence in the better side of human 
nature, a revival of the instinctive feeling that things 
are making for good and not for evil. What could give 
a more powerful impetus to all this than a conspicuous 
act of generosity on the part of the richest and most 
powerful of nations? 

It has. sometimes been suggested that any remission 
of debts on our part should be accompanied by the con- 
dition that a corresponding amount shall be deducted 
from the reparations levied upon Germany. We do not 
believe that any such condition should be imposed. To 
do so would be largely to destroy the grace of the act 
itself, and its grace is a large part of its value. But we 
believe that the act would inevitably conduce to a more 
liberal and generous attitude toward Germany; it would 
give tenfold force to any just plea that might be made 
for relieving Germany of a burden too heavy for her 
to bear. France, too, would feel that from the stand- 
point of her own self-interest it would be folly to insist 
on keeping alive indefinitely a sense of intolerable hard- 
ship on the part of the country which has been her 
mortal foe but with which she has now to find means of 


living on terms of amity or at least of economic har- 


mony. The example of the United States, the success 
(even from a selfish standpoint) that had attended her 
large-minded action, would exercise a steadily growing 
influence, and would do more than oceans of discussion 
and diplomacy toward humanizing the relation between 
Germany and France. Our act, primarily one that re- 
lated to dollars and cents, would produce its greatest 
effect not through the pocketbook but through the heart 
and the mind. It would be a master stroke, fully match- 
ing in beneficence the scrapping of our ships and the 
initiation of a new instrumentality of reasonable inter- 
course between nations. And we believe that, if its vast 
potentialities of good are brought fairly before the 
American people, they will view the question in no small 
or short-sighted spirit, but will rise to the height of 
the great issue. 
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The Power of Simple Truth 


T doesn’t matter a pin whether the phrase “insular 
possessions and insular dominions” in the Four- 
Power Treaty does or does not cover the islands 

which constitute Japan itself. Any situation that 
threatened Japan would of necessity threaten the 
Pacific islands over which she holds rule; and conse- 
quently whenever Japan was threatened it would of 
necessity become the duty of the Four Powers to enter 
into a conference as the treaty contemplates. More 
than this the treaty does not call for, whatever the in- 
terpretation of the disputed words; so much as this the 
treaty is in practice absolutely certain to require, what- 
ever the interpretation of the disputed words. It doesn’t 
matter a pin which interpretation is adopted. 

Nevertheless, President Harding made a grievous slip 
when he gave offhand his own interpretation of the 
words, natural as that interpretation was. On the 
other hand, the statement which he gave out only a 
few hours later was of ideal excellence. It was so 
simple, so free from all mental disturbance, that to any 
alert intelligence it conveyed much more than a mere 
withdrawal of the earlier statement. He had thought 
the words did not include Japan; he found that the 
American Commissioners regarded them as including 
Japan; and he was perfectly content that it should be 
so. That was all: no argument, no apology, no per- 
turbation. And why? Obviously for the reason that 
the essence of the matter lay quite elsewhere; that, in 
fact, it didn’t matter a pin which of the two meanings 
was adopted. 

It was accordingly quite within the possibilities that 
the misstep which the President had made, and which 
started up immediately so ominous a commotion among 
the Senatorial hornets, might be turned into an actual 
advantage for the treaty. We hoped that some Sena- 
tor, of genuine debating ability, might drive home the 
real point of the incident—the demonstration that it 
provided of the true character of the “treaty. Could 
anything more thoroughly demonstrate that character 
than the light thus accidentally thrown upon it? If it 
involved technical obligations, if it tied us up with 
promises of specific action, it would make a great deal 
of difference just how the geographical limits of its 
application were defined; that it turns on no technicali- 
ties, involves no intricacies, is the only possible ex- 
planation both of Mr. Harding’s slip and of its simple 
and straightforward correction. 

But now has come Mr. Harding himself, and has done 
in supremely effective fashion what we had hoped some 
Senator might do more or less effectively. So admir- 
able is the utterance, so appealing in reason as well as 
sentiment, so moving in its expression of deep and sin- 
cere feeling, that we make no apology for reproducing 
in full the President’s formal and informal state- 
ment: 


The President will offer no comment on the disputes 
which attempt to magnify the differing constructions on the 
Four-Power Treaty. To him these are unimportant. The big 
things aimed at are understandings for peace and an agree- 
ment to meet and discuss the preservation of peace whenever 
it is threatened. 

No alliance or entanglement is thought of, none will be 
negotiated. It would be better to rejoice over things accom- 
plished than to dwell on differing views which can be of no 
great consequence. 

The President is unwilling that the unjustified charge 
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that the United States delegates are withholding informa- 
tion shall go unchallenged. He had full confidence, else he 
had not chosen them, and he has full confidence now and is 
more than gratified over their efforts, because they are work- 
ing out the greatest contribution to peace and good-will 
which has ever marked the Christmas time in all the 
Christian era. 

It is one thing to talk about the ideals of peace, but the 
bigger thing is to seek the actuality. This the Conference is 
doing, in harmony with an overwhelming American senti- 
ment, and a world sentiment, too, and in full accord with 
cherished American traditions. 


Replying to the question, “Do you feel that the world 
has made great progress in the direction of peace and good- 
will?” President Harding said: 

“I think I made some such reply to a similar question at 
the last interview. I do think so. I believe it with all my 
heart. I do not say that with the thought of arrogating 
to the United States of America any greater part of the 
contribution than that which has been made by other nations 
of like importance and like civilization. 

“But it seems to me that in 1921, as we have come to 
know more fully the aftermath of the war, as we have come to 
appraise the unspeakable cost of it all, there is a new con- 
viction in the hearts of men that that sort of appeal—the 
appeal to arms—to settle the international questions is a 
futile thing, and that we are unworthy of our position and 
unworthy of the blessings which fall to a righteous civil- 
ization if we do not find some means for a righteous adjust- 
ment without appeal to slaughter and waste and all the 
distresses that attend. 


“I think that conviction has rooted itself throughout the 
world, and there must come some helpful, progressive ex- 
pression of it. I think that expression is being given at this 
Conference. I have no thought to preach on this subject 
today, but make your own applications, please. 

“When men sit about the conference table and look each 
other in the face and look upon the problems deliberately, 
without passion, they find the way to come to an agree- 
ment. And after all, there has never been a conflict in the 
world that has not been settled in the end in that way. 
You have a war; you destroy thousands or millions of men 
and measureless treasure, and then you gather about a table 
and settle it. 


“I have a feeling that mankind has become wise enough 
to sit down before the war and try to settle it. And that 
is the object of the Four-Power Treaty. That is why I say 
the small lack of agreement in construing it is not significant. 

“Why, if there was a menace to peace in Japan, what 
objection could there be for the United States to sit down 
with her friend in the Orient and with the other great Pow- 
ers and discuss how the matter could be adjusted? If some 
one had done that when Austria was threatening Serbia, 
there would have been no European war. The whole pur- 
pose of this Conference is to provide some means where just, 
thoughtful, righteous peoples who are not seeking to seize 
something which does not belong to them can live peace- 
ably together and eliminate causes of conflict. 

“This is in the American heart and it is in the British 
heart and it is in the Japanese heart, in the French heart, 
in the Italian heart—it is everywhere in the world. If 
this present day civilization cannot take advantage of this 
new realization, of that emphasized conviction, I would not 
give much for the civilization of the future. But there is 
a new spirit seeking and impelling peace, and it must add to 
our Christmas happiness.” 


For sheer effectiveness in meeting a given situation. 
it would be difficult to match this utterance. It is s0 
simple that a child can understand it; and yet it goes 
to the heart of the matter as the most pretentious of 
“state papers” could not do. It ought to be before the 
eyes of every man and woman in America from now 
until the treaty is ratified. That it will be ratified we 
have little doubt; and less doubt than ever, now that the 
President has put the case before the country in such 
shape as to make the kind of opposition it has encoun- 
tered seem too paltry and stupid to be thought of with- 
out a blush. 
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Shaking Down the ‘‘Open 


Price’’ Trusts 


VENTS may show that substantial relief from 
H the present excessively high level of prices is 

assured by the Supreme Court’s decision that 
the “open competition” system of the American Hard- 
wood Association violates the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
The revelations of the Lockwood Committee in New 
York have proved that one of the most grievous bur- 
dens on housing, and on building construction gener- 
ally, is the kiting of prices due to just such spurious 
“open competition” or “open price” associations deal- 
ing in building materials. There is reason to believe 
that similar practices in many other lines of business 
impose in the aggregate a heavy burden on the coun- 
try at large. Prosecutions under State laws, if the re- 
sults of those in New York are any criterion, are of 
slight remedial worth. Much better results are likely 
from Federal prosecutions, for every “open price” 
association of any weight depends on interstate rela- 
tions among its members, and these vital interstate 
relations can be controlled only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘ 


Looking to practicable measures, however, we believe 
that a larger and more enduring relief to the public 
would come from the Federal Government’s assuming 
the task of publishing the market, production, and price 
statistics whose restricted and semi-secret use makes 
possible the vicious activities of the “open price” trusts. 
It has been justly pointed out that in their origin the 
open price and codperative organizations of manufac- 
turers aimed at removing competitive excesses that 
were, in the long run, as profitless to the public as they 
were harmful to the competing manufacturers. The 
collection and publishing of business statistics is in 
itself not only harmless, but may be of great value to 
the public as well as to business. It goes without saying 
that, in order that this purpose shall be served, accur- 
acy, impartiality, and comprehensiveness are absolutely 
essential requisites. 

Mr. Hoover pointed out last Spring that if in the 
rubber industry, for example, “there had been an accu- 
rate monthly statement of the current ratio of produc- 
tion capacity and operation in the different branches of 
the industry, and of the stocks of major manufactured 
and raw materials in hand, they would have been saved 
tremendous losses, not only in over-accumulation of 
goods, but in over-expansion of equipment.” 

Now Mr. Hoover, in this speech to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, was urging the value 
of a proposed new Government statistical service as a 
general stabilizer of business, enabling manufacturers 
to have a more accurate knowledge of the facts and 
conditiohs to which they must adapt their policies. 
Essentially, Mr. Hoover proposed that the Government 
should give with complete publicity, to all business, the 
same fundamental service that the “open price” trusts 
give, with what is practically secrecy, to their own 
members. 

Practically every anti-trust prosecution by the Fed- 
eral Government is based on statistical and accounting 
studies. The same sort of study of any branch of trade 
in which prices are high, immediately published broad- 
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cast to the country, would, we believe, have a very pow- 
erful restraining effect on monopoly movements in that 
trade. Taken in combination with the now established 
right of the Federal Government to prevent all inter- 
state manipulation of prices and output, we believe this 
system of accurate, official, business publicity would 
abolish without litigation nearly all of the illegal bur- 
dens these vicious associations now impose upon the 
public. And such Government statistics would, after 
all, be little more than an extension of the system of 
Government crop reports, to which we have for so many 
years been accustomed. 


Cupidity and Psyche 


T began about the time that William James put 
| philosophy on the map—at least on the map of the 

man in the street. Before that time every plain 
man had been his own philosopher, and had contemp- 
tuously thought of trained philosophers as visionaries. 
The glowing talk about James’s Pragmatism had the 
effect of making men feel that they needed philosophy 
in their business, not their own informal sort, but 
something systematic. They got to know precious 
little about Pragmatism, taking it roughly to mean: 
Whatever you can get away with is true. Applied 
philosophy then became synonymous with “business 
psychology.” The result was that every salesman was 
expected to be an expert psychologist, and did, indeed, 
talk more “philosophy” in a single day than Professor 
James talked in a week. 

The upshot of it all is familiar history; for the 
jargon has become part and parcel of our everyday 
life. The worst of it is that the thing does get busi- 
ness and is apparently here to stay. Unfortunately, the 
business psychologists who evolved it knew but the 
simplest elements of the science, and their system, in 
the eyes of the real philosopher, is therefore essen- 
tially baby-talk. The attention of babies can be held 
by a moving object—hence the winking night-signs. 
The Hoovened circular letter is supposed to pull ten 
times as hard as that in which the addressee’s name 
does not appear. Only think! If one could only put 
into one’s Hoovened letter “When you were in Boston 
last week,” a person would at once reason thus, “I 
don’t seem to remember the name signed to the letter, 
but evidently he must know me.” The curious assump- 
tion is that the addressee is unfamiliar with the news- 
papers’ habit of mentioning the meetings of conven- 
tions in the various cities, together with the names of 
some of those present, and is likewise unacquainted 
with the now usual custom of being devilish clever in 
circulars. The salesman has supplanted the corpora- 
tion lawyer of a previous decade in the art of outwit- 
ting. His is the duty of:finding some loophole to your 
attention. 

It is an extraordinary reversal when the scholar can 
call the business man a silly little pedant, playing with 
the A B C’s of a science which, if made use of in 
grown-up fashion, would net incomparable rewards. 
The business man is not lacking in a retort—that he 
has extracted from psychology all that’s worth any- 
thing. It may be; but, for ourselves, we long for a 
return of the unsystematic, grandiose methods of P. T. 
Barnum and Lydia Pinkham. 


Or a nh ase ot 
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The Story of the Week 

















The Conference 


ERY little definite has been accomplished, or at any 
rate announced, by the Conference recently. 

On December 14 the Committee on Pacific and Far East- 
ern Questions adjourned “to permit continuation of the 
conversations regarding the naval ratio and Shantung.” 
So reads the official communiqué. The Chinese delegation 
had just presented for consideration by the committee the 
Manchurian leaseholds (i. e., the Liao-tung peninsula, the 
South Manchurian railway, and the railway zone), the 
famous twenty-one demands and the treaties forced upon 
China by Japan pursuant to those demands. In a very able 
paper Justice Wang, of the Chinese delegation, had set forth 
China’s case, on which she bases her demand for abrogation 
of the treaties and for complete withdrawal of Japan from 
Manchuria. Many persons entitled to an opinion on the 
matter are convinced that the chief reason for adjournment 
of the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions was 
unwillingness to debate (for the present, anyway) the Chi- 
nese demands. The committee has not since met. What, in 
the end, is the committee going to do about it? No com- 
mittee ever was in such a dilemma. Decide in favor of 
China? That would, everybody thinks, nullify all that has 
been done by the Conference; the Japanese would not accept 
such a decision. Decide in favor of Japan? Can that be 
done consistently with the Root principles? Refuse to de- 
bate or decide? Silence would give consent to Japan’s 
claims. Refer the matter to a commission or to a later con- 
ference or to both? Perhaps. The reader may take his 
choice of the above answers, or find a better one. 

The chief recent activities of the Conference have been 
those of the sub-committee on Naval Limitation, and the 
dual negotiation (nominally outside the Conference) on 
Shantung between Chinese and Japanese delegates. 

The French naval claims have caused, to put it delicately, 
an embarrassment. At last the Japanese had consented 
substantially to the naval programme for Britain, the 
United States, and Japan, proposed by Mr. Hughes in his 
famous opening speech. To be sure, the Japanese had been 
allowed to keep the Mutsu, a ship peculiarly their pride, 
purely a product of Japanese naval genius, paid for by Jap- 
anese schoolchildren, named after the great Mutsuhito; and 
that concession compelled a readjustment in respect of 
ships to be scrapped in the three navies so as to keep the 
relative strengths as originally proposed. The ratio of 
5—5—3 was maintained. The total tonnage allowances for 
replacement became: 525,000 for Great Britain; 525,000 for 
the United States; 315,000 for Japan. 

The above arranged,.all else might be expected to go 
smoothly. But it didn’t. It remained to fix the allowances 
for France and Italy. France exploded a bomb. Her dele- 
gates demanded a capital ship allowance of 350,000 tons 
and allowances of auxiliary craft to correspond thereto as 
in the Hughes programme for Britain, the United States, 
and Japan. We lack space to discuss the French argu- 
ments in support of this plan, which do not lack plausibil- 
ity; we shall only remark that, should the French allowance 
be determined by the formula applied to the British, Amer- 
ican, and Japanese fleets, it would be about 136,000 tons. 
Secretary Hughes now did a startling thing. He appealed 
to Briand by cable above the heads of the French delega- 
tion, requesting Briand to accept a capital ship tonnage 
total of 175,000. “At this time,” said Mr. Hughes, “when 


we are anxious to aid France in full recovery of her eco- 
nomic life” [just what is the full import of this statement?], 
“it would be most disappointing to be advised that France 
is contemplating putting hundreds of millions into battle. 


ships.” [The present total capital ship tonnage of France. 
including several obsolete pre-dreadnoughts, is about 
164,000.] 


Briand responded, complying readily as to capital ships, 
but making clear that the French demands as to auxiliary 
craft must be independently considered: 

With regard to the tonnage of capital ships, that is to 
say, attacking ships, which are the most costly, I have 
given instructions to our delegates in the sense which you 
desire. 

But so far as the defensive ships are concerned (light 
cruisers, torpedo boats and submarines), it would be impos- 
sible for the French Government, without putting itself in 
contradiction with the vote of the Chamber, to accept re- 
— cofresponding to those which we accept for capital 
ships. 

The idea which dominates the Washington Conference is 
to restrict naval armaments which are offensive and costly. 
But I do not believe that it is the programme to deny to a 
nation like France, which has a large extent of coasts and 
a great numberof distant colonies, the essential means of 
defending its communications and its security. 

As we write, the French demands as to auxiliary craft 
have not been disclosed; but it is certain that they will take 
account of the following facts: that France has a coast line 
on the Atlantic and one on the Mediterranean, these two 
separated by the Straits of Gibraltar commanded by an 
English fortress; that in case of a European war the com- 
munications between France and Algeria must be secure; 
that decent provision must be made for safeguarding com- 
munications with Indo-China and other French possessions 
in the Far East and Pacific. 

The dual negotiation upon Shantung has been adjourned 
without agreement on the most important item—the rail- 
road. The latest Japanese proposal has been referred to 
the Tokyo Government. The Japanese seem resolved to 
retain an important interest in the railroad, whether 
through a Japanese long-term loan to cover the purchase 
price (with the customary vexatious features of loans to 
China), or through retention of participation in the man- 
agement, or through whatnot. Certainly refusal of the Jap- 
anese to accept cash payment (the principle of Chinese 
recovery of the railroad being conceded) is a suspicious 
circumstance. But the situation has not been clearly pre- 
sented; the Japanese may have a better case than press 
reports disclose. 

The French were 
not the only ones to 
explode a bomb 
among the conferees 
within the week. 
President Harding 
himself inadvertent- 
ly exploded one—a 
monster. He told 
certain press corre- 
spondents the other 
day that the expres- 
sion “insular pos- 
sessions and insular 
dominions in the 
region of the Pacific 
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Ocean,” in the Four-Power Treaty, was not intended 
to include the islands of Japan proper. The Presi- 
dent’s interpretation ran counter to the one generally 
accepted in Washington, and in a few minutes all Washing- 
ton was agog. It seems that the President had not been in- 
formed on this most important matter. The same evening 
he announced that “he had learned from the United States 
delegation that they had agreed to the construction which 
includes the homeland of Japan in the term ‘insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions,’ and had no objection to that 
construction.” The incident was unfortunate in that it fur- 
nished fresh arguments 
to the opponents of the 
treaty, arguments which, 
however strained, are 
likely to make a wide ap-~ 
peal. Some of the oppo- 
sition arguments appear 
in the following state- 
ment by Senator Borah: 
It is not remarkable 
that many Senators 
are beginning to won- 
der what the treaty is 
all about when its au- 
thors find themselves 
in disagreement with 
the President himself 
as to just what it does 













International 
Gold medal, gift of people 
of United States to the City 
mean. In view of what of Verdun 
has happened and the 
bewilderment which has followed the different cuon- 
structions placed on the treaty, no one will surely urge 
that it be ratified until at least it is made to speak 
plain language. 

There are two propositions which provide impelling 
reasons why the treaty should be rewritten; one, as 
to just what it does cover in the way of territory, 
and, two, as to just what it means when it says that 
the contracting parties shall communicate with one another, 
fully and frankly, in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the most efficient measures to be taken, and so on. 
Altogether, despite formal acceptance by Japan of the 

5—5—3 ratio (there had been little doubt thereof), the Con- 
ference has moved slowly and none too surely of late. 


A Meagre News-Budget 


SIDE from the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 

ment (which is really a world rather than a domes- 

tic affair), the recent domestic news of importance has been 
meagre. 

The House has been debating the anti-lynching bill, 
which, through a clever filibuster, goes over until after 
Christmas for a vote. So far the debate thereon has been 
rather mild, but it promises to become exceedingly bitter 
before it is over. The bill (to quote. from the New York 
Times) : 


imposes a fine of $5,000 and up to five years’ imprisonment 
upon any State or municipal officer who fails to protect a 
victim of a mob; places a prison penalty of five years to 
life upon any participant in a mob where a life is lost; 
provides that a county where a lynching occurs must pay 
$10,000 to the family of the victim, and imposes a like 
penalty upon any county through which the prisoner is 
taken on the way to the scene of his execution. 

The bill is being opposed as unconstitutional in that it 
usurps States’ rights, and as bad because it will encourage 
the particular hideous crime which provokes lynchings. It 
seems certain to pass the House. 

The House has passed the bill appropriating $20,000,000 
for Russian relief. The Senate has also passed that bill, 
and is now debating the Newberry case. 

The farmers’ bloc is devising new class legislation for 
the farmers’ supposed benefit, without much thought, ap- 
parently, of the commonwealth as a whole. This bloc had 
its way with the tax bill and is having its way with the 
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tariff bill. It is trying to put through a bill whereby one 
member of the Federal Reserve Board must be a representa- 
tive of the agricultural interests. What next? 

Mr. Hoover has said that between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
men and women are now employed who would be out of 
work but for the beneficent labors of the National Confer- 
ence on Unemployment. 


To Ratify or Not to Ratify 


HAT is the momentous question before the Dail 
Eireann. The open discussion of the agreement 
signed by the Irish delegates in London began on Monday, 
the 19th. On Thursday night adjournment was taken to 
January 3. Mr. Griffith, that truly great man, moved the 
resolution for approval of the agreement. The position of 
de Valera is not clear. It seems that in the secret session 
he submitted an alternative form of agreement, but he 
could not be prevailed on to produce it in the open session. 
It may be inferred from the references to it in the open 
session that it does not call for a republic. Griffith inti- 
mated that its differences from 
the signed agreement offered for 
ratification are but quibbling, 
hair-splitting ones. Others have 
made the same charge. We should 
like to see the document referred 
to, in order to judge for ourself. 
Whether “on a quibble” or not, 
de Valera will vote against ratifi- 
cation, and he will carry many 
with him. Ratification, which 
seemed fairly certain some days 
ago, seems much less certain 
now. 


The Economic Situation of Europe 


O* Monday, the 19th, M. Briand, the French Premier, © 


accompanied by several economic and financial ex- 
perts, including M. Loucheur, Minister for the Devastated 
Regions, arrived in London to discuss with Lloyd George 
a number of things; chief of which things is the economic 
situation of Europe. 

Observe that we say “the economic situation of Europe,” 
and not merely “the German reparations question.” The 
German reparations problem was discussed as earnestly as 
ever before; but for the first time (at any rate we are 
led to believe so) in its proper proportional relation to the 
general economic problem of Europe, including Russia. 
That due subordination of the reparations problem is a 
development of the very first importance. 

The conversations ended on Thursday, when the French- 
men went home. The only definitely known result of these 
conversations is the decision to hold a meeting of the Su- 
preme Council at Cannes in mid-January. 

It is said that until very recently Lloyd George and 
Briand continued to hope that the great Republic would 
intervene to save Europe from economic ruin. It is said 
also that Briand took home from Washington the strong 
conviction that the great Republic would do nothing of the 
sort—at least, not yet. Europe must first demonstrate that 
she has made every effort to save herself. That is, to men- 
tion only the most obvious of the measures necessary to 
self-salvation: the German reparations business must be 
put on a workable basis; Europe must be pacified and har- 
monized, whence reduction of standing armies to the merest 
fraction of their present size and consequent lifting of the 
most terrible financial burdens; inflation of currencies 
must cease, and deflation must be set on foot. When Europe 
has done such things, then American capital will seek in- 
vestment in Europe on terms generous to Europe; then 
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American coéperation without stint. may be counted on. 
They are saying that Briand and Lloyd George are agreed 
that in order to an effective general programme of self-sal- 
vation for Europe the meeting of the Supreme Council 
must be followed by a European Economic Conference, to 
include delegates 
from ex-enemy coun- 
tries, even (if possi- 
ble) to include dele- 
gates from Russia. 
The so-called “Lon- 
don programme” 
of German repara- 
tions has fizzled out 
and must be greatly 
modified or else 
scrapped. Our in- 
formation has it that 
Britain is seriously 
considering a piece 
to forgive the German 

















of selfish generosity: i. 
reparation debt to Britain, and to write off the war- 


e., 


debts owing her from Allies, these Allies to turn 
over to her German reparation bonds to the amounts of 
these debts, which bonds the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would dump into the Thames. The German reparation debt 
remaining could be paid without distress, most certainly 
so if most of it might be paid in raw materials and manu- 
factured goods instead of gold. “Selfish generosity;” for, 
as Britain figures it, the revival of trade which would 
follow such a forgiveness of debts would in the long run 
compensate many-fold for that self-imposed loss. 


But such a settlement of the German reparations 
problem would not alone suffice to save Europe. There 
must be pacification and harmony. Britain would require 
as a condition of such a self-denying act reduction to the 
irreducible minimum of land armaments in Europe. France 
- must persuade her protégés—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia—to disarm, and must herself disarm to the limit 
permitted by considerations of safety. “But we cannot 
greatly reduce our army without a guarantee,” say the 
French. “We will give you a guarantee,” say the British. 
“We will pledge our support to you against German ag- 
gression, but” [here is something novel and startling] “let 
us admit Germany into that treaty. Furthermore, let us 
three—Britain, France, and Germany—pool our resources 
and go in and reconstruct Russia together. In this way not 
only shall we three restore Russia—a thing so necessary on 
every count, but we two—France and Britain—shall pre- 
vent domination of Russia by Germany, which otherwise 
seems certain.” So goes our information; perhaps entirely 
at fault, but at least plausible and suggestive. Russia of- 
fers the chief difficulty in the path of reduction of arma- 
ments. Suppose that the present rulers of Russia should 
fall in with the programme above hinted—consenting to 
disarm and take over the obligations of the Czarist régime, 
would the other European nations acknowledge their gov- 
ernment and restore Russia to the European fellowship? 
It is said that Briand and Lloyd George discussed even 
such a possibility. 

Of course there are reports of a complexion entirely dif- 
ferent from those noted above: reports which show the 
French obstinately resolved to “exact their pound of flesh”; 
reports which show Chancellor Wirth (head of the German 
Government) quite powerless to effect reforms against the 
powerful opposition which has hitherto obstructed his 
“policy of fulfillment”; reports which show that the French 
and British points of view are apparently too far apart to 
‘be bridged. But on the eve of Christmas it should be per- 
mitted to entertain hope even as to the economic prospects 
of Europe. 
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The Tacna-Arica Controversy 

VERYBODY has heard of the Tacna-Arica contro- 
K versy, but we venture to say that very few people 
indeed know anything about it. We shall not attempt to 
enlighten them much, for two reasons: one, that we do not 
thoroughly understand it ourselves; the other, that it would 
require too much space. The controversy has existed ever 
since 1883, when the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and 
Chile, was signed, following that war between Chile on the 
one side and Peru and Bolivia on the other, which was 
or was not forced on Chile by the cupidity and aggressions 
of Bolivia and Peru, and: which at any rate ended in the 
victory of Chile. Under the Treaty of Ancon, the Peruvian 
Provinces of Arica and Tacna were turned over to Chilean 
administration for ten years, at the end of which time a 
plebiscite was to determine whether they should thencefor- 
ward belong to Chile or to Peru. 

But a controversy arose as to the conditions of the plebis- 
cite, which to this day has never been settled, and so to this 
day no plebiscite has been held and the provinces remain 
under Chilean administration. There have been no diplo- 
matic relations between Peru and Chile since 1910, chiefly 
on account of ill-feeling bred by the controversy over the 
above-mentioned plebiscite conditions. 

The other day the Chilean Foreign Minister wrote a note 
to the Peruvian Foreign Minister suggesting a fresh nego- 
tiation looking to a plebiscite. The Peruvian Foreign Min- 
ister replied, intimating that the plebiscite provisions of the 
Treaty of Ancon should be considered as having lapsed, but 
suggesting arbitration by the United States. The reply of 
the Chilean Government proposes negotiations having arbi- 
tration in view. 

A certain hope—not too strong, in view of the history of 
the controversy—is justified that at last this controversy, 
which has kept alive an unhealthy chauvinism in Peru, 
will at last be settled. To what extent Peru, to what extent 
Chile, may have been at fault for delay of a settlement, we 
do not pretend to say. The case for Chile is well, but very 
partially, presented in an article by a Chilean journalist in 
the New York Times Current History for December. 


Brief Items 


HE Spaniards continue to recover lost ground in the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco. 
* * *” 

The situation in Vienna is said to be terribly critical. A 
communist revolt is reported imminent. In view of the riot 
of December 1, the report is not incredible. 

* * * 

A bloody revolution in Portugal was reported in the prese 
of the 20th. Later reports denied any such thing. It seems. 
however, that con- 
ditions there are 
ripe for revolution. 

* * * 


Watch Egypt! 
Trouble seems to be 
brewing there. 





* * * 


A conference be- 
tween leading states- 
men of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria 
has just ended hap- 
pily. An agreement 
which should ensure 
political and _  eco- 
nomic harmony and 
codperation has been 
drawn up. 
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Cabbages and Kings 


By Henry W. Bunn 


An Unnecessary Question 

A ; TE have been going through Lucian again. We 

ought to be ashamed, we suppose, to acknowledge 

that we used to read him in the original Greek. 
On the contrary, we are ashamed to acknowledge that we 
can no longer do so without so much labor as greatly to 
offset the pleasure. Fortunately there is at last an admira- 
ble translation of Lucian in English, by H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler. Renewing our intimacy with this immortal, we 
discover that, of all writers down to the Renaissance and 
perhaps down to Goethe, he is the most nearly a Citizen of 
the World. A Semitic Syrian, he is a very Greek of the 
Greeks in culture. He made the grand tour at leisure, knew 
well his Rome and Egypt, traveled to Gaul and the Euxine 


settlements, even acquired considerable information of the 


world beyond the imperial limits. He might have had pre- 
ferment in Rome, but chose rather to spend most of his 
manhood in Athens, still the capital of culture. The poetry, 
science, and philosophy of Greece were as familiar to him 
as to any autochthon, and he wrote incomparably better 
Attic than any of them. Yet he never forgot, probably was 
not allowed to forget, that he was a Syrian from the 
Euphrates. Several times he asserts that worth is not a 
matter of blood or nationality, but of culture and character. 
In that amusing piece in which he represents himself as 
dragged by the philosophers before the court of Philosophy, 
to defend himself against the charge of flouting them, he 
makes himself say, in answer to Philosophy’s question 
“Your country?”: “I am a Syrian from the Euphrates, my 
lady. But is the question relevant? Some of my accusers 
I know to be as much barbarians by blood as myself; but 
character and culture do not vary a3 a man comes from 
Soli or Cyprus, Babylon or Stagira. However, even one 
who could not talk Greek would be none the worse in your 
eyes, so long as his sentiments were right and just.” To 
which Philosophy handsomely replies: “True, the question 
was unnecessary.” 


In another place he slyly makes Toxaris, the Scythian, 
observe: “The fact of their” [certain Greeks] “being for- 
eigners does not prevent us from recognizing their virtues. 
We do not inquire into the nationality of noble souls: we 
can hear without envy of the illustrious deeds of our ene- 
mies; we do justice to their merits, and count them Scythi- 
ans in deed if not in name.” 


But even today, even after so many illustrious instances 
besides that of Lucian, that question which Philosophy ad- 
mitted to be unnecessary is asked.. And today the magna- 
nimity of Toxaris, the Scythian, is not too common. But 
perhaps the time will come when one may even discover 
noble souls among the Boches of the late war, may do jus- 
tice to their merits, and count them Americans in deed if 
not in name. We did not like the Germans before the late 
war, and we like them less now; but, being in a mood of 
lofty speculation, we offer. the thought. 


A Charming Little Revolution 

There was recently a revolution in Guatemala. After a 
terrible struggle, in which three persons were killed and 
several were wounded, President Herrera was overthrown 
and compelled to surrender his powers to a good old- 
fashioned Junta of three generals. These heroes are said 
to disfavor the Central American Federation of which 
Guatemala is one of the three constituent states. One ob- 
ject of federating was to do away with these little coups; 
presumably the federal government has intervened or will 
intervene in the interest of constitutional procedure. Other- 


‘ 


wise, the federation had best be dissolved. It had best be 


dissolved anyway in the interest of future O. Henrys and 
Richard Harding Davises. ‘ 


Distance Lends Enchantment 


Some wiseacres are certain that the quarrel between the 
supporters of Horthy, Regent of Hungary, and the Hun- 
garian Legitimists will ultimately result in civil war. 
“Legitimists”? Yes, supporters of the Hapsburg. Did any 
reader of history suppose that passage of a resolution by 
the Hungarian National Assembly (under pressure from 
the Allies and the Little Entente), barring the Hapsburg 
from the throne, would snuff out the Hapsburg? Karl, to 
be sure, made a sorry figure as he embarked on the Brit- 
ish cruiser for Funchal, his place of exile. But distance has 
already lent enchantment to the absurd kingling, and en- 
sorcelled his former subjects, few of whom were, the other 
day, so poor to do him honor. The wiseacres may be right 

What’s Brewing in China? 

That old rascal Chang Tso-lin, Inspector General of Man- 
churia, went down to Peking the other day, and on his 
arrival, and doubtless at his suggestion, the cabinet re- 
signed. He has replaced those dubious gentlemen by a set 
of hard-boiled reactionaries, Tories of purest ray serene. 
This is a coup, sure enough. It may work to the advantage 
or to the disadvantage of China’s. cause at the Washington 
Conference. Naturally, the Chinese delegation at Washing- 
ton are giving the most favorable interpretation _to 
it. According to them, Chang Tso-lin is the strong man 
needed at this crisis. Those other strong men, General Tsao 
Kun, Inspector General of the Chi-li group of provinces, 
and General Wu Pei-fu, Inspector General of Hu-peh and 
Hu-nan, are sure to welcome the coup, and Sun Yat-sen, 
President of the Canton Republic, seeing a pure, strong 
government installed at last in Peking, will make haste to 
announce his adhesion to it. That is very pretty; but al- 
ready Sun Yat-sen has declared his abhorrence of the coup, 
and, though Tsao Kun is a man of the same kidney as 
Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu is not, and his adhesion is very 
doubtful. ; 

The fact is that Chang Tso-lin is peculiarly suspect. 
Though it is not denied that he may be a patriot at heart 
(he is indeed an enigma), he has been intimate with the 
Japanese. It is surprising that no one has suggested that 
the coup is inspired from Tokyo. Because of Chang Tso- 
lin’s unsavory reputation, the coup is not likely to commend 
itself to the European and American delegates at the Con- 
ference, and it may well be that it has cooked the Chinese 
goose in Manchuria. 

The situation is full of possibilities. It might be men- 
tioned that the ex-Emperor, Hsuan-Tung (not a bad sort), 
is living in Peking. And we note that among the entourage 
of Chang Tso-lin is the redoubtable General Chang Hsun, 
easily one of the most interesting men in the world; the 
same Chang Hsun who in 1917 restored Hsuan-tung to the 
Dragon Throne for a few minutes—a Manchu of the Man- 
chus, a kind of Chinese Douglas or Norfolk. A penny for 
thy thoughts, Chang Hsun! We have before us a quaint 
Chinese manuscript describing thee; “wan face, slender 
queue of black hair, thoughtful expression but eyes that 
grow brilliant at every touch of humor,” and a habit of dis~ 
concerting people by quoting sentences of Confucius “with 
some point.” Would we had thee with us over the holidays! 
We would sing together a song ourself have made (“He was 
a lusty bootleggére”) to the incomparable Chinese tune of 
“Rainbow Skirts and Feather Collar.” 
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Income in the United States 


Outstanding Features of a New Study 
By Benjamin Baker 


prepared by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 

search, and just published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
under the title, “Income in the United States,” is an 
event of more than momentary interest. The study 
represented by the report is the broadest and most 
thorough work of the kind yet undertaken in this 
country. Substantially all the statistical sources bearing 
on the matter have been examined and drawn upon under 
the direction of an exceptionally competent research staff. 
The resulting statement of facts and deductions is likely 
to be for some years to come the main statistical source 
in the discussion of many pressing issues of economic and 
social policy. Some very pertinent questions—such as what 
is “Labor’s share” in the income of industry—are not fully 
answered in the present report, for lack of adequate ma- 
terials. If either the facts or the gaps in the report 
should lead to establishing a comprehensive Government 
census of incomes, that result alone would justify the labor 
and expense of this study. 

National income is defined by the Bureau as consisting 
of the goods and services produced by the people of the 
country or obtained from abroad for their use—omitting 
goods and services for which no price is paid. The magni- 
tudes of these goods and services are necessarily expressed 
in dollars; and these magnitudes are “net,” that is, nega- 
tive income (losses), maintenance and depreciation charges 
are deducted. 

The table below gives the Bureau’s final estimate of the 
national income for each of the ten years 1909-1918. This 
is perhaps the best place to note that the Bureau made two 
independent estimates of national income, one by incomes 
received, the other by sources of production, and based its 
final figures on these two closely parallel bases. The final 
figures are believed to be correct within 10 per cent. 


TT? report on the income of the American people 


TABLE 1 
FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME PER CAPITA AND 
ITS PURCHASING POWER AT THE PRICE LEVEL OF 1913 
1909-1918 


Purchasing Power at 


National Income Price Level of 1913 


Popula- {ncome in Per Capita Income in Per Capita 
tion in Billion Income in Billion Income in 
Year Millions Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
., 90.37 $28.8 $319 $30.1 $333 
= 92.23 $1.4 340 $2.2 349 
93.81 $1.2 333 31.7 338 
is anaes 95.34 33.0 846 33.2 348 
er 97.28 34.4 354 34.4 854 
99.19 33.2 835 33.0 333 
. 100.48 36.0 358 35.2 350 
= 101.72 45.4 446 40.7 400 
Pi éeskes 103.06 53.9 523 40.8 396 
BOIB. cccce 104.18 61.0 586 28.8 372 


The most striking aspect of this, table is the evidence 
given in the two right-hand columns that the apparently 
immense increase both in total national and in per capita 
income was mainly the result of monetary inflation that 
first shows its influence in 1915, when we began to revel 
in war orders from Europe.- Up to that time both the 
total and per capita increase was moderate. From 1909 
to 1918 the total income, in dollars, increased nearly 112 
per cent., and the per capita 83.7 per cent. But when these 
dollar values are translated into purchasing power, on the 
basis of the dollar of 1913 as 100 (as shown in the two 
right-hand columns), we find that the total income increase, 
in real dollars, was only 29 per cent., and the increase per 
capita only 11.7 per cent. Purchasing power was highest, 
both for total and per capita income, in the two boom 
year 1916-1917, though in the latter rising prices had be- 
gun to cut into the real value of the per capita income. 


These relations of nominal money value to purchasing 
power are shown graphically for total national income on 
Chart 1, and for per capita income on Chart 2. 
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CHART 1 


Final Estimate of National Income 
and Its Purchasing Power at Price 
Level of 1913 
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Aside from giving visual emphasis to the variance be- 
tween the dollar values and the purchasing values of these 
incomes, these two charts show, in the decline of the dotted 
line representing purchasing power, an actual decline in 
production beginning as far back as in 1917. We have 
rather patted ourselves for our “great increase in produc- 
tive efficiency” during the war; but these graphs show that 
that increase was in large part an illusion of price-tags. 
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Final Estimate of Income Per Cap- 
ita and Its Purchasing Power at 
Price Level of 1913 
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The contributions to the national income made by seven 
groups of industries are graphically shown on Chart 3 in 
terms of percentages of the total income. 

In these groups, manufacturing holds first place—cer- 
tainly so if the value product of the hand trades, which 
include construction work, is combined with that of fac- 
tories. On the average of the decade covered by the report, 
manufacturing is credited with producing 30 per cent. of 
the national income. Agriculture comes next, with some- 
what more than one-sixth of the total; then follow mer- 
chandizing and transportation, each with about half the 
product value of agriculture. Mines provide less than one- 
thirtieth, and banking less than one-fiftieth of the total. 

Chart 4 presents an analysis of the total national in- 
come in terms of incomes received under five different 
heads. 

In this chart, the small percentage represented by tax- 
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exempt incomes is notable. The enlargement of the “over 
$2000” class in the boom years 1916 and 1917 shows clearly; 
while the under $2000 group is in all years much the 
largest. This latter group actually includes a part of the 
farmers, though farmers’ income is shown separately on 
this chart. 

Distribution of the national income among classes of in- 
dividuals is difficult to follow outside of certain fields, and 
beyond certain limits, because of the infinite intricacy of 
the facts, and also the absence (for a large part of them) 
of any statistical evidences of these facts. Pay-roll and 
salary figures do permit, however, expression as percent- 
ages of the net value products. In Table 2 such figures 
are given for ten groups. . 


CHART 3 
Percentages of the National Income, by Various Industries. 
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Most striking in this table is the inequality of the per- 
centages for different industries. In agriculture the share 
of hired labor is very low, averaging about one-eighth of 
the value product, because the farmer and his family do 
so much of their own work. In banking it is low because 
the amount of work required is small in comparison with 
the capital invested. The hand trades are in similar case 
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to farming, because in the hand trades a considerable part 
of the labor is paid in profits rather than in wages. In 
mining, manufacturing, water transportation and govern- 
ment work, the percentages are not far from three-quarters 
of the total. The percentage for all industries is kept 
down to a little above fifty by the weight of farming with 
its very low percentage. 
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The division of the total payments for hired labor be- 
tween the salaries of officials and manual and clerical work- 
ers in the highly organized industries of mining, large-scale 
manufacturing, and land transportation confirms generally 
accepted opinions, says the report, (1) that the salaries of 
officials do not bulk large in the total payroll, and that (2) 
salaries are distinctly more stable than wages. In these in- 
dustries salaries absorb not much more than 7 or 8 per 
cent. of the payroll, and not more than 5 or 6 per cent. of 
the net value product. 

Division of income in these industries as between salaries 
and wages on one side and management and property on 
the other shows for the decade that wages and salaries are 


TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGES OF THE NET VALUE PRODUCT OF VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES RECEIVED BY EMPLOYEES, IN THE 
FORM OF PAYMENT FOR SERVICES 

1909-1918 
NoTE :—These figures show merely the share of hired labor of all grades 
(received as wages, salaries, p tion for idents and the 
like) in the net value product of the several industries. The net value 
product does not include -_ materials, supplies or services received from 
other industries. These figures do not show the “share of labor” in in- 
dustry or in the national income; neither do they show the total incomes 


of employees, many of whom have other sources of income besides their 
wages or salaries. 





Production Manufacturing 
Year All Agriculture’ of Factories? Ha 
Industries Minerals Trades*® 
nn OTe 53.0 15.3 71.0 72.2 57.3 
ee 52.2 12.5 73.7 71.6 58.9 
| 53.9 14,1 73.8 76.4 58.6 
ae 54.9 14,4 71.4 74.6 59.3 
|. eee 55.6 13.4 13.4 74.5 66.7 
SORE. coe 54.7 12.7 12.7 717.8 58.9 
. 53.6 12.3 67.4 m4 ° 58.7 
IOS6 cece 51.9 11.7 60.9 68.7 57.8 
CC 51.6 10.9 63.1 71.0 61.6 
ee 54.0 9.9 70.6 78.1 59.6 
Transportation 
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a 59.6 50.4 83.5 26.6 93.8 60.4 
ae 60.3 50.7 75.0 24.3 92.2 61.7 
See 62.8 51.5 81.7 26.5 91.6 61.9 
OO 64.2 51.7 17.7 28.6 91.7 62.6 
Sie8ess« 66.4 62.9 79.1 31.6 91.7 63.2 
. ee 66.3 53.2 85.6 $1.9 91.6 63.3 
eee 61.5 61.1 79.2 34.5 91.3 62.0 
ee 60.9 52.5 72.2 35.5 91.4 56.8 
a 67.4 55.4 79.1 34.8 90.8 52.6 
a 78.2 62.8 83.2 36.7 90.5 62.5 


1 Includes stock raising, market gardening, etc. 

2 Includes lumbering and shipbuilding. 

3 Includes building and construction other than shipbuilding. 

‘Includes schools and government-operated enterprises under state and 
local as well as national governments. 
near, or a little above 70 per cent. cf the net value products, 
with the share of property and management about 30 per 
cent. In 1918 the latter share sank to 22.7 per cent., while 
wages and salaries advanced to 77.3 per cent. 

Average money earnings of wage and salary earners 
are given in the report in a table too elaborate either for 
reproduction or even summary here. According to 
the Bureau’s figures the economic condition of the average 
employee improved in the industries covered, from 1909 to 
1913. After that, there were sharp fluctuations, the effect 
of which was to lower purchasing power by about 5 per 
cent. from the 1913 level in four industries—government 
(on account of the huge army forces on low pay), public 
utilities, banks, and unclassified industries. On the other 


hand, marked gains were made by employees of mines, 
factories, railroads, and water transportation companies. 

The report will appear in two volumes, the second of 
which (not yet completed) will deal in detail with sources 
and methods more fully than was appropriate for the main 
statement of conclusions. 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 1846- 
1906. Edited by Mary Thacher 
Higginson. Houghton Mifflin. 


FairY TALES AND STORIES, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, edited by 
Signe Toksvig. Preface by Fran- 
cis Hackett. Illustrations by 
Eric Pape. Macmillan. 


MODERN RUSSIAN POETRY; an Anth- 
ology, chosen and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. Harcourt, Brace. 


A BooK OF WOMEN’S VERSE, edited 
with a prefatory essay by J. C. 
Squire. Oxford University Press. 


SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Law- 
rence. Seltzer. 











IFE, for the vivid young intellec- 
tual, is just one blow after an- 
other. When Mr. Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria” appeared, the intellectual 
was wounded in the house of his 
friends: the Queen, while often iron- 
ically treated, was not shown up alto- 


gether as a frump. This was pretty. 


bad, but worse is yet to come. Here 
is a man trying to rehabilitate Queen 
Elizabeth! It is Frederick Chamber- 
lain in his volume “The Private Char- 
acter of Queen Elizabeth” (John 
Lane). He says, in his introduction, 
that he had always taken the popular 
view of Elizabeth, which was that of 
the school-girl’s essay: “Queen Eliza- 
beth was a very improper person; but 
by reason of great tact she succeeded 
in being called a Virgin Queen after 
she was dead.” Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
that Gloriana has been most unjustly 
condemned by historians and by rumor, 
and he makes a searching examination 
of all the charges and evidence against 
her. It is a curious and amusing 
book, however it may pain that sec- 
tion of Greenwich Village which, while 
righteously indignant at the white- 
washing of historical personages, is 
also rather prone to enjoy slinging 
mud at them. And, anyway, as a 
friend of mine remarked, it is good to 
know that a certain great State of this 
Union is under no obligation to change 
its name. 


An impressive roll of the Scotchmen 
who have helped build this nation is 
given in Dr. George Fraser Black’s 
“Scotland’s Mark on America” (Scot- 
tish Section of “America’s Making”). 
With separate sections or chapters de- 
voted to Scots as Colonial Governors, 
as Signers of the Declaration, Scots in 
the Presidency, in the Senate, the Cab- 
inet, Scots in the Army, in Education, 
in Finance, as Inventors, and in a 
dozen other classifications, the author 
presents a careful and authoritative 
account of the extraordinary contribu- 
tion which Scotland has made to the 
United States. 
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That amusing dinner of the editors 
and contributors to the Atlantic 
Monthly, when Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Miss Prescott were guests 
of honor, is described in part in the 


“Letters and Journals of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson” (Houghton 
Mifflin). Mrs. Stowe was already a 


great celebrity; Miss Prescott, after- 
wards Mrs. Spofford, had just attracted 
attention by her story “In a Cellar.” 
Mrs. Stowe put a blight on the dinner, 
in advance, by stipulating that there 
should be no wine. Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell did not enjoy this innova- 
tion—at the first of the Atlantic din- 
ners to which ladies had been invited. 
The feast was held in some Boston 
hotel, and the ladies were conducted 
upstairs, as soon as they had arrived, 
to “lay aside their shawls” and pre- 
pare for the banquet—powdering their 
noses, was not, I suppose, part of the 
ceremony in or about the year 1850. 
After a time, the assembled poets be- 
low, not knowing to what sort of mystic 
recess the two ladies had been con- 
ducted, indulged in a debate whether 
or not they should ascend and fetch 
them down. Finally a servant informed 
them that an escort would be welcome. 
Colonel Higginson—the Reverend Mr. 
Higginson, as he was then—conducted 
Miss Prescott below, and asked the 
young lady whether she had had any 
conversation with the great Mrs. 
Stowe. “Yes,” said Miss Prescott, 
“she asked me if I knew what time it 
was and I said that I didn’t.” It was, 
I think, at this dinner, that Dr. Holmes 
developed his theory that profane 
swearing had been introduced and 
made a popular custom through the 
use of the words in a theological sense 
in the pulpit—a line of conversation 
which did not make a great hit with 
the Reverend Dr. Stowe, who sat near 
by. . 


From “Modern Russian Poetry” 
(Harcourt), chosen and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Abraham Yarmo- 
linsky: 


AN OLD MAN’S SONG 
By Alexey Koltzov 


I shall saddle a horse, 

A swift courser, he; 

I shall fly, I shall rush 
As the hawk is keen, 
Over fields, over seas, 

To a distant land. 

I shall overtake there 
My young youth again; 

I shall make myself spruce, 
Be a blade again; 

I shall make a fine show 
For the girls again. 


But alas! no road leads 
To the past we’ve left, 
And the sun will not rise 
For us in the West. 


On the second page of Edna Fer- 
ber’s “The Girls” (Doubleday), a 
novel which opens with a flavor of 
Mrs. Watts and Mrs. Wharton, to- 
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gether with a lively original mixture 
of the author’s own, there are two 
sentences which gave me pause. Miss 
Ferber is describing her three girls, 
all of them named Charlotte. The 
youngest, who represents flapperdom— 
she is seventeen or eighteen—is, of 
course, called Charley. “Charley,” says 
the book, “speaks freely on subjects of 
which great-aunt Charlotte has never 
even heard. Words obstetrical, psy- 


choanalytical, political, metaphysical, 
and eugenic, trip from  Charley’s 
tongue.” 

I wonder. I wonder if Miss Ferber 


really knows any Charleys (female) 
who are like that, or has she to put 
them in her book because they have be- 
come stock characters with which to 
flutter the provincial pigeon-coops. Mr. 
Scott Fitzgerald invented them, and 
now no writer of novels or short stories 
sits down to his typewriter without 
fishing one or two up from the depths 
of imagination. Just as no artist can 
take a stroll in the forest, along the 
side of a crystal brook, without hap- 
pening upon a nymph or naiad about 
to plunge in, so is the novelist singu- 
larly sure to know these slim, vivid. 
young things—fine athletes (cf. Char- 
ley in “The Girls”), yet rather better 
informed in current literature and sci- 
ence than a university instructor. And 
all at seventeen or eighteen! 

Actually, the flapper of today could 
not even pronounce all those jaw- 
crackers in Miss Ferber’s second sen- 
tence. She is about as apt to turn red 
and uncomfortable at “words obstetri- 
cal” as her mother was at her age. 
She knows that psychoanalysis is 
something about dreams. She _ is 
stumped about politics if you are mean 
enough to ask her suddenly who is 
Speaker of the House or how Senators 
are elected. Metaphysics is—er—oh, ] 
think we take that up next semester. 
And eugenics means better babies—no. 
it doesn’t, it’s purifying the milk sup- 
ply, or else vaccination for typhoid. 
she’s not sure which. In all respect to 
Miss Ferber’s admirable novel, I think 
that these wonderful flappers who 
haunt the fiction of the period 1920- 
1922 are going to be as grotesque to 
us in 1950 as the profound heroine of 
“St. Elmo,” who at the age of sixteen 
discusses Stoic philosophy with the 
magnificent hero, or—to go still fur- 
ther back—as the “dear, delightful, 
bouncing girls” who sailed away into 
the higher mathematics and the subtle- 
ties of Unitarianism with “John Bun- 
cle,” while they prepared hot chocolate 
for his inner comfort. 


And as for her rattling game of ten- 
nis (Charley “packed a mean, back- 
handed wallop’) there is invariably a 
cool woman of thirty-five in the same 
club who can make a monkey out of 
her for three straight sets. Why, even 
her short skirts, with which she hoped 
she was shocking somebody, are old 
stuff. Take down your “Martian” by 
George Du Maurier, and look (page 
139) at his picture of “Three Little 
Maids from School in 1853.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Picturesque Business 

{IN ONE MAN’s LiFE; THE CAREER OF 
THEODORE N. VatL. By Albert Bige- 
low Paine. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 


M* PAINE’S biography of Theo- 
dore Vail is a workmanlike job. 
It is full of personal touches and of 
those irrelevant sayings and incidents 
which make the subject alive for the 
reader. On the title page of his book 
Mr. Paine prints a phrase, coined by 
somebody, “Bell created the telephone 
and Vail created the telephone busi- 
ness.” The statement is correct. This 
was precisely the contribution that Mr. 
Vail made to the world. 

Men who are in middle life are prob- 
ably the only people in the world today 
who can not merely realize but feel the 
unique character of that contribution. 
The so-called “miracles of science” are 
the commonplaces of daily life nowa- 
days, and for people who are still on 
the sunny side of forty they are the 
merest routine. Many of them are in- 
deed routine for the older generation, 
but it is fair to say that only a human 
being in whom imagination has failed 
to develop beyond the rudimentary 
stage can use the telephone without at 
‘east a momentary appreciation of the 
miracle that it is. Thirty years ago, all 
the telephones in use in the United 
States were less in number than those 
today in use on Manhattan Island. 
When a man moves house nowadays, 
the first thing that he thinks of is the 
installation of his telephone. Modern 
business is absolutely dependent on 
telephone service. One is almost 
ashamed to write these words, for they 
are a truism of the boldest kind, and 
yet is there any man of the older gen- 
eration who can, week in, week out, use 
his telephone instrument without feel- 
ing the thrill that belongs to things 
preternatural? 

There was no precedent to serve as 
guide for the development of telephone 
service. The business was subject to 
difficulties entirely its own and to laws 
entirely its own, unlike most of the 
other great inventions which have be- 
come the appliances of civilization. It 
had’ to be built with no experience -to 
serve as guide. The unique, the mar- 
velous thing about it was that the mis- 
takes were mistakes of detail only, and 
that its development was successful at 
once and thereafter. It is perhaps too 
much to say that this was entirely due 
to Mr. Vail, but that his was the lion’s 
share there can be no doubt, in face of 
what he did as a young man in the 
Railway Mail service. If ever a man 
possessed the courage of imagination in 
the highest degree, it was Theodore 
Vail. It is rare to find a quality of this 
sort in practical affairs, conjoined to 
that quality which is commonly de- 
scribed as the knack of “keeping both 
feet on the ground.” All his life long 
Vail was backing inventions with his 
money, and he must have accumulated 
an extraordinarily variegated stock of 
many-colored certificates. His biogra- 
pher quotes him as saying to somebody 
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that he had never saved a dollar in his 
life. That sort of thing usually spells 
a mess, so far as the patient’s career is 
concerned. Of Vail it might be said 
that he had just enough capacity for 
keeping his feet on the ground, while 
yet allowing to his imagination the ut- 
most liberty consistent therewith. No 
more picturesque career can be found 
in the annals of American business. 
THOMAS F. WoopLock 


Poison of the Tropics 


THE TREMBLING OF A LEAF. Little Stories 
of the South Sea Islands. By W. 
Somerset Maugham. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

THE HippDEN Force: A Story of Modern 
Java. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 


R. MAUGHAW’S title is explained 
by his motto, a line from Sainte- 
Beuve which reads in English, “Ex- 
treme happiness barely separate’ by a 
trembling leaf from extreme despair, 
is not this life?” From Mr. Maugham’s 
lips we seem almost to get the turn 
of the definite article: ‘“Isn’t this the 
life?” For he is of those who dwell 
with a kind of voluptuousness on the 
ironic hazards of human experience. 
Like Emily Dickinson, he likes a look 
of agony, because he knows it’s true. 
These are not pleasant tales, God for- 
bid! The South Sea isles of the chron- 
icler are snaky Edens. They are not 
far, one might say, from Spoon River, 
or Winesburg, Ohio. But they lie un- 
der a special curse. The tropics may 
be beautiful to the eye, but these 
tropics are not pretty to the Northern 
judgment. In_ themselves, pictorial 
qualities aside, they may be easily tol- 
erated or ignored. But they won’t let 
us alone; they lure us to them and then 
betray us. They too willingly provide 
a scene for self-betrayal, a sort of hot- 
house for the forcing and extreme flor- 
escence of whatever is malignant and 
weedy in the Northern nature. 

Such are the South Seas of this 
writer. He worships their beauty, but 
never trusts it for a moment. And 
that mood of moral neutrality which 
he held in “The Moon and Sixpence” 
must have been held by main force. 
For it is plain here that he not only 
perceives the wiles of the Southern 
charmer, but resents them. He can 
neither ignore nor without protest en- 
dure the spectacle of the havoc played 
by tropical passion and languor with 
the blond sons of the North. It is an 
old story, old before Conrad and be- 
fore Kipling. Mr. Maugham gives it a 
note of tense and even fevered irony. 
Old Walker in “Mackintosh” is made 
of rough and strong materials, to with- 
stand even the sapping methods of the 
tropics. His way of bearing the white 
man’s burden is not the polite way of 
Kipling’s British administrators. He 
has no manners and no scruples, he is 
a whiskey-soaked tyrant, but he rules 
his little island kingdom with almost 
unerring authority and wisdom, be- 
cause he loves his subjects. When a 
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crazed native shoots him and he is 
dying, he pleads with Mackintosh, who 
would naturally succeed him, not to 
press any charge that may involve his 
people: “I don’t want anyone pun- 
ished,” he whispers. “They’re children. 
I’m their father. ... I’ve lov.d them, 
you know, always loved them.” Walker 
is sorry to be taken away, in his gross 
but still vital age, from his island and 
his whiskey, his work and his children. 
Mackintosh is another sort, a sensitive 
man, a reading man, hopelessly out of 
place. He cannot face the music, and 
a bullet through his brain lets him out. 
Both men have been true enough to 
their better natures, and both have 
fallen sacrifices upon the flower-decked 
altar of the South. The later stories, 
“The Fall of Edward Barnard,” ‘ Red,” 
“The Pool,” and, most tragically, 
“Rain,” are all studies ‘n the degener- 
ation of white men in the brown man’s 
country. In “Rain” the case is not 
one of gradual degeneration, but of the 
sudden and fatal snapping of a proud 
soul under the prolonged and insidious 
strain of contact with the voluptuous 
lure of the tropics. It is a harrowing 
tale, and I am not sure that either the 
maker’s intention or his sk.ll quite 
justifies it, satanically effective though 
it be. 

Readers of Couperus will recall fre- 
quent allusions in “The Books of the 
Small Souls” to “India,” the Dutch 
East Indies where the Hollander of the 
ruling class may find employment as 
the Englishman finds it in his larger 
India. The scene of “The Hidden 
Force” is laid in Java, and the action 
concerns the working of those subtle 
and hardly tangible influences through 
which the East maintains its own 
standards and its own powers while 
succumbing to Western domination in 
matters of politics and commerce. Van 
Oudijk, the Dutch resident of Labu- 
wangi, is in some ways comparable to 
Mr. Maugham’s Walker. He _ thor- 
oughly enjoys his well-nigh autocratic 
powers in his district, and is at the 
same time unfeignedly devoted to’ the 
welfare of his adopted people. So far 
as a European may, he knows his 
Oriental. In any open issue with them 
he is easily able to hold his own—and 
“then some.” On his first accession to 
the residency, he has found a friendly 
old prince, resigned to the fact that 
Dutch dominance works, on the whole, 
for the welfare of his people. He 
leaves two sons, one a drunkard and 
the other a fanatic; and Van Oudijk’s 
attempts to control them are at the 
root of his own downfal:. This comes 
about, however, not in any overt 
fashion, but by the slow undermining 
influences of a racial hostility which 
works always by subtle and occult 
methods. From the beginn.ng a secret 
menace hangs over the outwardly 
placid scene. Whatever the nature of 
this inimical force, whether exerting it- 
sclf in forms of psychic terror or of 
petty obstruction, its effect is corrupt- 
ing and disintegrating. It flatters and 
increases the sensuality of Van 


Oudijk’s young wife, until in the end 
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she becomes a frank harlot; it absorbs 
kis pretty daughter by marriage; it 
has already cursed his handsome son 
by mingling its blood with the white 
blood in his veins. And finally, when 
family and private happiness and 
authority have gone to pieces about 
him, it conquers Van Oudijk himself. 
It kills his faith and his ambition. He 
refuses the offer of a higher post, and 
lingers in the East, a broken man, be- 
cause he shrinks from return to the 
Holland he has almost forgotten. Char- 
acteristically, Couperus does not finish 
him off according to recipe. He does 
not commit suicide _r take to drink, 
but constructs a little happiness out of 
the remnants of the rast, and prepares 
to-go down not ungently nor in utter 
loneliness to the grave of one who has 
served and does not egret his service. 

“The Hidden Force” was written 
twenty years ago, in what Mr. de 
Mattos calls Couperus’s second period 
—between, we take it, his early “sensi- 
tivist” phase and the more solid real- 
ism of his. later work. It lacks the 
firmness of characterization and econ- 
omy of action in a “Dr. Adriaan” or 
“The Inevitzble.” It is a novel with an 
idea, with the merits and faults of 
such a novel, not to be missed, cer- 
tainly, by those who give the portraits 
of Couperus a place near the line, in 
the private gallery every reader hides 
away somewhere in the back premises 
of memory. 


Mr. Ben Hecht, author of “Erik 
Dorn” (Putnam), is engaged in in- 
venting a new literary style. His novel 
is more apt to be enjoyed by those wh 
look upon literary productions as lab- 
oratory experiments, and affect a cer. 
tain tired disgust for persons who care 
for a good story rather than the specta- 
cle of a novelist in torture. “Erik Dorn” 
borrows the three dots of H. G. Wells, 
the extremely short sentences, which 
the late Horace Traubel used to em- 
ploy, and has added to these two de- 
vices an occasional excursion into the 
manner of Else von Freytag-Loring 
hoven, a writer who proved eccentric 
even to the readers of the Little Re- 
view. Erik, himself, has _ evidently 
been reading Witter Bynner’s “Pins for 
Wings,” for he is given to making epi- 
grams in the style of that work. They 
are his only consolation, for otherwise 
he regards the world, American news- 
papers, the war, his love affairs, the 
revolution in Germany and everything 
else with which he comes in contact, 
with disgust and contempt. Some read- 
ers will enjoy Mr. Hecht’s sardonic 
humor and cold distaste for this planet, 
and regret that there are not more of 
his good pages and fewer of his 
stylistic experiments. Others will find 
his prose very much to their taste, and 
discover in it the same originality and 
excitement that exists in a futuristic 
painting of Times Square, in which tlie 
noise of automobile horns is repre- 
sented by yellow zig-zag streaks, and 
the low ramble of surface cars by 
lovely loops of purple paint. 

H. W. Boynton 
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Drama 
The Reign of the 


Revue 


THe Music Box REvvE. By Irving Ber- 
lin. Music Box. 

THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES. De- 
vised by John Murray Anderson. | 
Shubert Theatre. | 

Tue Perrect Foot. By Ed Wynn. | 
George M. Cohan’s Theatre. 





| 
EVUE reigns in our most beautiful 
and most expensive theatres. It | 
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is by far the most popular type of en- | _— P= 


tertainment offered in Paris, London, 
and New York. But it is only in New | 
York that it is treated with critical | 
condescension, only in New York that | 
our reviewers tacitly assume that the | 
revue, as a dramatic form, is not | 
worthy of serious attention. As a mat- | 
ter of fact revue is merely a new name | 
for an ancient art. There is as great a | 
tradition in revue as in any other form. 
Revue is not mere formlessness, not 
merely, as some of its local producers 
lead us to believe, a plotless hodge- 
podge of words, songs, dances, and 
spectacular divertissements, an  in- 
choate, incoherent potpourri of vary- 
ing degrees of amusement. Revue is 
rather the drama at play, made up of 
satire tempered with song. It may be 
irreverent and malicious, caricaturing 
the conventions of the contemporary 
theatre. It is usually based upon the 
topics of the day. In this sense, revue, 
one might almost venture to say, has 
existed from time immemorial. Cer- 
tainly it flourished in Athens at the 
time of Aristophanes. 

The plays of Aristophanes are more 
comparable in spirit with the revues that 
reign today in London, Paris, and New 
York than with most of our contempo- 
rary comedies. Aristophanes snatched 
up the unconsidered topical trifles of 
the Athenian day, and, with the aid of 
dancing and song, created his revues of 
current celebrities and the intricacies 
of Hellenic politics. His caricatures 
were so acid that actors sometimes 
hesitated to enact them. It is recorded 
that Aristophanes himself, not unlike 
the Broadway author today, was com- 
pelled at the last minute to “jump into 
the part” of Cleon, whom ‘he so ef- 
fectively enacted that his characteriza- 
tion evoked a lawsuit from that digni- 
tary. Like the assembler of our own 
revues, Aristophanes created his “ma- 
terial” out of the popular topics of the 
day. And the topics of that day, 
strangely enough, were radicalism, 
communism, disarmament, birth con- 
trol, feminism, and the advocacy of a 
league of nations. Precisely in the 
spirit of our own revues is that scene 
he places in the “thinking shop” of 
Socrates, in which a comic verbal bat- 
tle occurs between the Just Argument 
and the Unjust Argument, the latter of 
course finally triumphing, even as to- 
night at the Music Box Willie Collier ‘s 
almost certain to triumph over Sam 
Bernard. Even in the day of Aristo- 
phanes the revue was of the theatre 
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, theatrical. Aristophanes derided Euri- 
' pides, even as the animosities of rival] 
|producers today are aired in their 
revues. Amazing to realize that the 
passing follies of Athenian life and 
politics seized upon by Aristophanes 
,and his refréres remain, after all, the 
| permanent interests of humanity, and 
|Should give these revues immortality, 
| No less akin to the spirit of revue 
were some of Moliére’s entertainments, 
In 1670, to divert Louis XIV and his 
;court during the hunting season at 
‘Chambord, he got up a show composed 
of music, dancing, nonsense, and bal- 
lets. Later they brought this show in 
to the Palais Royal, where it amused 
the populace no less than it had the 
court, mainly because of its dancing, 
ballets, and spectacular scenes, and in- 
cidentally as well for its comedy scenes. 
These scenes and ballets were held to- 
gether by a central character named 
Jourdain. Yet even in this divertisse- 
ment Moliére created a character that 
lives today; a play that still amuses 
and entertains, even bereft of music, 
dances, and elaborate costumes. 


The great tradition of the revue as- 
suredly includes the collaborations of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Only superficially 
are they comic operas. The peers in 
“Tolanthe,” those lovesick maidens who 
surround Bunthorne in “Patience,” the 
indefatigable villagers in “Ruddygore” 
(always on tap, as it were, “to hail the 
bridegroom, hail the bride”) are ex- 
amples of a complete realization of 
what our revue-makers today attempt 
to do and so very often fail. The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera are in the 
spirit of the revue because of their 
constant and unceasing criticism of the 
dramatic conventions, the follies of so- 
ciety itself as they crystallize them- 
selves into the drama. Yet we should 
likewise note that, as in Aristophanes 
and Moliére; there is a unity of idea in 
all that Gilbert and Sullivan produced. 
Let us also note in passing that Sir 
James Barrie has not found the revue 
beneath his dignity as a dramatist, and 
once tried his hand at one for the late 
Gaby Deslys, entitled “Rosy Rapture”; 
that Arnold Bennett once confessed his 
desire to create a revue; and that such 
satirists as the perennial Le Fouchar- 
diére and Clément Vautel are repre- 
sented in typically Parisian revues. 


If our New York revues fail to live 
up to the spirit of true revue, it may 
be because they are not conscious that 
it exists. Too often they are apt to 
spend thousands of dollars on cos- 
tumes and scenery, to engage expensive 
actors and dancers, and then to rele- 
gate the creation of comedy to the 
veriest hacks. The “Greenwich Village 
Follies,” devised by John Murray An- 
derson, is an example of a brilliant en- 
tertainment for the eye, of a visual ap- 
peal seldom equalled in the theatre. 
There is discrimination and taste in 
color and lighting. Comic relief, on the 
other hand, is of the crudest and vul- 
garest type, seldom rising above the 
level of vaudeville routine, and thus 
creating an artistic conflict. Audiences 
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yisual refinements must be too discrim- | 


inating to tolerate these comic puerili- 
ties; while those who guffaw at the 
latter cannot possess the taste for ex- 
pressive costume and scenery. 

Mr. Irving Berlin’s new “Music Box 
Revue” is conceived in a spirit of 
greater dignity. Housed in the newest 
and perhaps the most beautiful of New 
York theatres, it would of course have 
been unthinkable not to live up to the 
beauty of these surroundings. Though 
there is nothing anemic in the satire 
offered, the revue fails to reveal the 
touch of a Moliére or a Gilbert, who 
should have been disclosed by the part- 
ing of that marvelously embroidered 
curtain of antique beige satin, who 
alone would have been worthy of the 
brilliancy and beauty of the audi- 
torium, the conspicuous display of 
drapery and costume, the magic me- 
chanical devices. But if the Music 
Box failed to divulge any comic 
writer equal to its architecture, it could 
well rely on the inexhaustible and irre- 
pressible comic genius of so unique a 
figure of our American stage as Flor- 
ence Moore, of such veterans as William 
Collier and Sam Bernard. There was 
intelligence as well as taste in their 
diversities; and Mr. Collier proudly 
called our attention at the end to the 
total. absence of prohibition jokes. 
There was sound dramatic criticism in 
Mr. Collier’s advice to Mr. Bernard 
when he suggested to the latter that 
his play might have a chance if he 
would “take the misery out of it.” How 
many ambitious young playwrights 
should heed that warning! Miss Moore, 
bemoaning the banalities of the bed- 
room farces in which she had been 
condemned to star, announced her reso- 
lution of going back to Shakepeare. 
She essayed a bit of the sleep-walking 
scene in “Macbeth,” but retired swiftly 
from the stage when she came upon 
these lines: 


Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown; look not so pale——I tell you yet 
again. Banquo’s buried; he cannot come 
out on’s grave. To bed, to bed! 
there’s knocking at the gate: come, come, 
come, come, give me your hand. What’s 
done cannot be undone. 
to bed! 


William Collier’s “Nothing but Cuts” 
contained a sound but disastrous lesson 
in contemporary dramaturgy. The 
house-hunting burlesque, by Thomas J. 
Gray, in which the distracted searchers 
for a New York apartment led us to 
a climax that faintly echoed the irony 
of Dean Swift. But rather too often 
we felt the comedy, like the costumes, 
was of the pastel shades—faintly 
amusing, but not as vivid as it might 
have been. 

Of Ed Wynn’s entertainment, “The 
Perfect Fool,” it may be said that it 
is built to exploit the personality of 
this unusually effective buffoon. It is 
little more than sublimated vaudeville, 
and is seldom in the line of what I have 
perhaps erroneously termed the great 
tradition in revue . 


ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


To bed, to bed, | 
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Chas. E. Hughes 


Root, Taft, 


the three pre-eminent Republican leaders; also 
Wood, Lowden, Hoover, the most popular candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination, with many 
other great leaders, Senator Harding in every 


campaign speech, the party platform, and, more 
potent than all influence upon the voters’ decision, 
the PARTY RECORD, pledged an effective asso- 
ciation of nations or else the League American- 
ized to prevent war. In the face of all that and 
very much more can the people be fooled or bluffed 
into accepting the claim of the irreconcilables 
that the vote was a mandate to scrap not only 
the League but likewise any vital association of 
nations for the preservation of peace? Not if 
they read 


THE GREAT DECEPTION 


By SAMUEL COLCORD 


Buy it to-day. $1.50 Everywhere 
or of the Publishers 


We forgot to count six million votes, 
for Cox, all for the League of Nations, 
author of ‘“Yhe Great Deception,”’ 
tle whether it be League, Association or Inter- 
national Court ‘‘with teeth in it,’’ if only it 
equals the task of peace preservation, did not for- 
get, After he had triumphantly proved his case 
*‘beyond the peradventure of a doubt,’’ as Dr. Halli 
says, he just threw in those six millions for full 
measure, 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head 


of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
Judge Hooper on the Four-Power Treaty. 


In 1711 Addison’s Spectator published daily 
comments, partly in story form, on char- 
acteristics of life in that period. Explain 
how Mr. Butler’s article resembles the 
Spectator articles and how it differs from 
them, 

What were the purposes of Addison and cf 
Steele in writing the Spectator articles? 
What is Mr. Butler’s purpose in writing 
his article? 
Show what positive beliefs Mr. Butler em- 
phasizes through the medium of satire. 
Why did Addison create such characters as 
Sir Roger de Coverley and the man called 
“The Spectator’? Why does Mr. Butler 
create a character called “Judge Hooper”? 
Write a somewhat similar satirical, but 
thoroughly constructive, story-essay on some 
subject of school life, such as football, base- 
ball or school social life. 

Gustave Flaubert: a Retrospect. 

What advantage do people gain by celebrat- 
ing literary centenaries? 

What is a realistic novel? What is a 
“naturalistic” novel? Does the article say 
that present American novelists are writ- 
ing “realistic” or ‘naturalistic’ novels? 
Which type of novel does the writer of the 
article think most worthy of respect? 
Explain the following sentence: “The Ro- 
manticists were entirely personal and sub- 
jective; the Realists sought for an ob- 
jective, dispassionate notation of life, from 
which the author’s personality and his 
sentiments are eliminated.” 

Show in what respects the following books 
under the heads of romance or of 
realism: “Silas Marner,” “Ivanhoe,” “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” “Quentin Durward,” 
“David Copperfield,” ‘Treasure Island.” 
The writer says: “Photographic realism 
never lives after the external circumstances 
of the time have changed.” What does he 
a What is necessary if a book is to 
ive 

The article speaks of a “scrupulous artist, 
who could spend five days over the writing 
of one page.” What effects would such a 
writer be most likely to produce? 

What advantage does a writer gain by 
seeking for “the exact word” and “the rare 
epithet”? Explain the full meaning of 
each term. Explain what means you can 
employ to enable you to use “exact words” 
and “rare epithets.” 

What is “verisimilitude” in a novel? 
Consult an encyclopedia for information 
concerning the following French writers: 
Victor Hugo, Dumas fils. 

What is the French Academy? Is there 
any similar “academy” in the United 
States? 

Drama. 


The writer says that the plays of Aris- 
tophanes are somewhat like the revues of 
today. Consult an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation about Aristophanes and his plays. 
In what respects are his plays like modern 
revues? 
. Picturesque Business. 

Summarize in a single paragraph what the 
article says about the use of telephones. 
Write an original short story in which you 
tell of the adventures of a man of today 
who was transported into old New York 
before the days of the telephone; or of the 
adventures of a man of old New York who 
suddenly found himself living in the pres- 
ent. 


. New Books and Old. 


What is an anthology of Russian poetry? 
How can one prepare an anthology? 
Begin the preparation of an anthology of 
good newspaper or magazine verse. 

Go to any library and find information 
about Hans Christian Andersen. Tell one 
of his stories. What characteristics of 
Andersen does the story illustrate? 

Make a list of the American writers named 
in the article. Tell something concerning 
the literary work of every writer. 

Consult a litrarian and gain information 
about the origin and the history of the 
Atlantic Monthly. What great writers 
edited that publication, or contributed to it? 
One writer is said to be given to making 
evigrams. What are epigrams? What is 
their value? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 
1. Judge Hooper on the Four Power Treaty, 


1, 
2. 


3. 


4, 
5. 


6. 


la. 
1. 


2. 


i. 
1. 


2. 


4. 


5. 


The Conference, Do Not Stop Half 
Way. The Power of Simple Truth. 
How far do you think Mr. Butler’s nonsense 
is sound sense? 

Explain the situation at the Conference in 
relation to (a) the French naval ratio, (b) 
Chinese questions. 

Explain the grounds for the demand that 
the “treaty should be rewritten” in “plenty 
of plain English.” 

Show the dangers in the Siberian situation. 
Explain the policy here advocated. 

Pick out the large ideas of the President 
which seem to you to carry conviction of 
their truth. 

Explain the basis and the importance of 
the idea that war “to settle the interna- 
tional questions is a futile thing.” 

As We Forgive Our Debtors. 

Show how clearly and compl tely you can 
reproduce the argument for remission of 
the foreign debt. 

Show in all the ways ycu can how this 
article appeals to the greater qualities of 
the human spirit? 

Deflation—The Federal Reserve System 
and the Farmer. 

Review “the economic service which the 
banks render to the community.” Do you 
think that the proportionate contribution of 
banking to the national income as shown 
in Chart 8 in the article on Income is a 
measure of the proportionate importance 
of banking i our economic system? 

Show how a period “of falling prices .. . 
following a period of rising prices” brings 
“pressure ... to bear upon the banker.” 
Describe how “twice in this country within 
the memory of many persons the standard 
of value has been all but overthrown under 
the excitement and resentment arising from 
the pressure of such conditions.” 

In what way did the stabilizing influence of 
the Federal Reserve system help “to avoid 
the financial crisis and complete disorgani- 
zation which have made havoc elsewhere’? 
In what ways does Mr. Roberts defend 
the Federal Reserve system from criticism? 


Ill. Income in the United States. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


6. 
7. 


IV. Shaking 


1, 
2. 


3. 


Why is this study of more than ordinary 
importance? 

Using the economic definition of wealth 
state how the wealth of the United States 
changed between 1909 and 1918. 

Explain the difference between real and 
nominal income and state what the charts 
show about the relation between the two 
at different periods. . 

Explain the statement: ‘‘We have rather 
patted ourselves for our ‘great increase in 
productive efficiency’ during the war; but 
these graphs show that that increase was 
in large part an illusion of priee-tags.” 

Do you think that a chart showing the con- 
tributions to the national income by agri- 
culture and by manufacturing in 1789 would 
be apt to.show about the same percentages 
as in this chart? Explain your view. In 
18607 In 19007 

What conclusions can you draw in regard 
to division of the national income? 

In the discussion of what specific questions 
do you think this report would be useful? 
Down the “Open Price” 
Trusts. 

Describe “open price’’ associations. 

Give the history of the most notable prose- 
cutions undef the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
How effective has it been in preventing 
monopoly ? 

Explain the anti-monopoly suggestion here 
made. 


V. The Economic Situation of Europe. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


vi. 


1, 


What suggestions for Europe’s “‘measures 
necessary to self-salvation” are here made? 
Explain the reported “selfish generosity” of 
Britain. 

Show just how much broader than the Ger- 
man reparations question is “the economic 
situation of Europe” as here 

A Meager News- Budget. 

Debate the advisability of passing the pro- 
posed anti-lynching law. 


Vil. The Tacna Arica Controversy. 


1. 


Look up the controversy and see if you 
ean enlighten yourself on (a) its origin, 
(b) the points at issue, (c) attempts at 
settlement. 


oe 
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16 to 1 


This is not the betting odds on a race horse or the revival of Bryan’s campaign: 


for a silver standard. But, 


It is the ratio between the 


STARVING HELPLESS CHILDREN 


And the normally fed and healthy children, now living in the Volga, 
the famine stricken district of Russia. In other words, for every 
child who is being fed, there are sixteen who are starving. The 
combined efforts of the relief organizations and the government 
have succeeded in caring for only 500,000 of the 8,000,000 children 


in the famine area. 














A relief worker gives the following story as 
typical of the stricken area: 


“One of the urchins is about eleven, the other, a 
mite of about two; his attenuated neck can hardly 
support the yellowish and swollen little head. 


“They lived in a village. The father died, ap- 
parently from typhus, and the mother followed 
him. The neighbors sheltered them, fed them. 
Then the famine came and they were left to look 
after themselves. For two days they had no food. 
The older boy carried the little one on his back for 
forty versts (about 27 miles). The babe rode 
pick-a-back, clasping with his dirty little hands his 
brother’s equally dirty neck; and as they went, his 
thin tired voice kept wailing—‘Water—water fe 

















Ida O’Neil, who recently visited Russia, writes: 


“Reports from the Volga give appalling pictures 
of conditions in the district. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of famished peasants are rushing in on the 
districts still fertile like an army of locusts. In 
their wake rolls up a mighty wave of cholera. 
Fugitives fill boat and railway stations and assail 
the trains at every crossing. Overcrowded Mos- 
cow has already been invaded by thousands of 
refugees.” 


Such is the plight of the people in the Volga 
region. Unless immediate outside aid is forthcom- 
ing, disease and death will inevitably spread its 
unrelenting barrage over this entire district. 























Suppose Nobody Cared! 


The results of the famine would be catastrophic. 


The American Committee for Relief of Russian Children, distribut- 


ing through the 


RUSSIAN RED CROSS 


is making regular shipments to the famine area. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Make all checks and money orders payable to the American Committce for Kelief of Russian Children 











American Committee for Relief of 
Russian Children 
114 West 40th Street New York City 
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